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How many sigh for genius, for an opportunity to 
enrich the world by discovery and invention! Is 
there not a vast unexplored territory of right desire 
and ready faculty? How many useful and true- 
spirited men and women we might discover to the 
world if we were to set about it, instead of hiding 
them under the cover of our captiousness, or suffo- 
eating them to death under the ban of our disap- 
pointment because they are not something else than 
what they are! “ The cricket is not the nightingale ; 
why tell him so?” says Amiel. “Throw yourself 
into the mind of the cricket—that process is newer 
and more ingenious.” There is a vast field for that 
kind of ingenuity, and the opportunity for valuable 
and useful discovery is immense. 

We need to watch the reflex influence of acts on 
dispositions. It is well said by Kant that the precept 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself” does not contem- 
plate merely doing our neighbor good in consequence 
of our inward affection for him, but it looks to our 
acquiring the affectign fer him by doing him good. 
And it is true, on the pther hand, that the excess of 
self-love is generally the outcome of a life devoted to 
the pampering of The best abstract conviction 
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whole energy be given to securing to self the pleas- 
antest environment, the most varied gratification of 
sense; and all else that makes up those “ good things” 
which perish in the using. It were well to let self en- 
dure hardness at times, that it may take its true place 
in our scheme of life, and thus in our affections also. 





A good example is worth more than good counsel, 
on a parent’s part, in an endeavor to influence his 
child’s life-course. If a father smokes or drinks, and 
at the same time advises his son not to do so, the boy 
is likely to give more weight to his father's example 
than to his father’s counsel. Yet good counsel is 
better than nothing, whether it be backed or not by 
good example. A prominent banker of New York, 
who died recently, gave this bit of counsel in his 
will: “I request of my children that they shall never 
use, tobacco in any form, drink a glass of liquor, 
wine, or any other intoxicating drink, or play any 
games for money, as their father has had experience 
sufficient to serve for all his posterity.” It is to be 
hoped that that banker’s posterity will be satisfied 
with their ancestor’s experience, and will accept his 
counsel accordingly, But it isa dangerous experiment 
for any other banker to try, if he would have his 
descendants live ds they ought to, rather than as 
he did. 


Many a popular proverb is true in one sense, and 
false in another sense. And such a proverb is more 
likely to be understood generally in its false sense 
than in its true. “ All’s well that ends well” is one 
of these proverbs. It depends on what you mean by 
the “end,” whether this proverb is true or false. 
What is looked at as the end of a transaction is in 
many a case very far fromthe end. The story is told 
of a farmer who took delight in Sabbath-breaking, 
and wanted to show its expediency. He came to a 
clergyman one autumn, and said: “ Last spring I 
plowed a field on Sunday; then I planted on Sun- 
day ; and I did my best work, hoeing and tending, 
on Sundays, all through the season. I reaped on 
Sunday. And now, as a matter of fact, I have had 
a better crop from that field than usual. If God 
doesn’t prosper Sunday work, how do you explain 
that thing, parson?” “ Well, it looks,” said the 
minister, “ as though God didn’t settle all his accounts 
the first of October.” Before you are sure that a bad 
thing has ended well, you must be sure that the final 
end has come. 

God's way of looking at things is very different 
from man’s way. To one who sees spiritual things 
from the inside, the relative magnitudes seem some- 
what différent from what they do to us. Our Lord 
says: “Even as the Father hath loved me, I also 
have loved you: abide ye in my love. If ye keep my 
commandments, ye shall abide in my love.” Is that 
so easy, so trifling a matter, to keep Christ’s com- 


he puts it in this calm, almost incidental, way? Is 
it not a battle with powers and principalities, with 
the baser self in each of us, with the evil environ- 
ment of a world hostile to God? Yes, and Christ, 





who sees all that, and far more clearly than we can, 
yet speaks of the good to be attained as so great that 
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mandments, as the price of abiding in his love, that | 


and principles will not save us from that evil, if our | these toils and conflicts, this lifelong battle, are as 


nothing in comparison with the good to which they 
help to bring us. To be admitted into that wonder- 
ful communion of love, in which the Father and the 
Son live the divine life, is a good so great that all 
the warfare with our foes within us and without is as 
the fine dust of the balance in comparison. For the 
universe is so builded and founded in love, that to 
attain to it in its essential power is to find how 
heavily its forces are weighted on behalf of love, and 
how small is all that lies away from its fellowship. 


THE SUSTAINING POWER OF SYMPATHY. 


One can hardly know the value and comfort of 
being surrounded by those whose ideas and interests 
are kindred to his own except by coming into some 
situation where this is no longer the case. Our lives 
are sustained by the environment of sympathetic 
lives as our bodies are buoyed up by the atmosphere 
in which we live. We instinctively choose the fel- 
lowship of those whose thoughts have some affinity 
with our own. Strangers on meeting one another 
spontaneously seek for some common interest,—some 
point of connection in ideas or experience which their 
lives may have. ‘There is generally a careful avoid- 
ance of subjects on which it is seen that they could 
have no common ground. The possibility ofsuch an 
acquaintance ripening into an abiding friendship is 
chiefly dependent upon the degree in which the minds 
of the two persons can sympathize with one another. 

Sympathy is the soul of our best friendships, and 
an essential element in all true religion as well. It 
is one of the activities of love. It is our feeling with 
and for another, and takes yarious forms according 
to our relations to that other. It takes the form of 
pity where its object is in suffering and distress. It 
goes out in heroic support and defense when its ob- 
| ject is subjected to injustice and reproach. It assumes 
the form of adoration when our highest and holiest 
feelings are called out toward One who comes to us 
radiant with the love of God, and who offers to take 
us into friendship with himself. It was one of the 
great aims of Jesus to quicken men’s sympathies so 
that they should see things as he did, and should feel 
about life as he felt. Some real sympathy on the 
part of men with him lay at the basis of all true dis- 
cipleship to him. Men would never be drawn to him 
as long as they felt no attraction for his views of truth 
and duty. But when once they came to belong to 
the truth as he expressed it; when they recognized 
his ideas of God and of life to be the true ones, and 
yearned to make them more fully their own,—then 
they came to him, drawn by the strong attraction of 
an inner affinity of life. 

The large place which sympathy has in all that 
is best in human life proves its power to sustain, 
strengthen, and comfort us in every hour of need. 
Our experience in receiving the sympathy of friends 
when we were in trouble, or in finding encouragement 
from those of like minds and interests with ourselves, 
soon teaches us how desolate would life be without 
the strength and refreshment of spirit which we con- 
stantly receive from sympathetic friends. 

Sympathy is our principal incentive in study. 
This is one great reason why studies are more suc- 





cessfully and easily pursued by men in classes than 
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alone. It is, no doubt, conceivable, that a man should 
take books and sit down alone and acquire a liberal 
education, but it almost never happens. Why? Be- 
cause the stimulus of a sympathetic environment 
would be wanting. When one pursues his studies in 
conjunction with others of similar aims and interests, 
every other man’s work is a source of strength to 
him, Here, too, lies the power of the living teacher. 
He may convey no information which is not con- 
veniently available in some book, but his work is 
justified if he communicates something of himself to 
his pupils, if he by his interest in their exertions, 
and by his appreciation of their difficulties, encour- 
ages them to renewed application, and shows them 
how to attain the good desired by patient, sure 
achievement. 

How difficult is it for men to make progress in 
good character, or even ‘to maintain it at all, when 
all their surroundings are unfavorable to this result! 
Few can wholly resist the personal environment of 
their lives. The instinctive desire for fellowship be- 
comes in certain evil conditions of life one of the 
most potent forces which tend to undermine good 
resolution and to thwart good tendency or right 
start in life. Hence the power of association. The 
greatest human force which operates upon a man’s 
life, to lift it up or to drag it down, lies in the per- 
sonal relations which he sustains. The soul thrives 
best in a favoring atmosphere, as the plant grows 
best in pure air and sunshine. The spiritual nature 
is sensitive to the touch of other souls. We are un- 
consciously but powerfully swayed and shaped by the 
subtle forces which spring out of our surroundings, 
and which play constantly upon our lives. 

It must enhance our realization of our Lord’s suf- 
fering on earth to reflect upon the scanty sympathy 
with his heavenly truth which he met among men. 
“He came unto his own, and his own received him 
not,” is the brief, pathetic story of the spiritual deso- 
lation amidst which he lived. Those whom God had 

_ been seeking to prepare for his reception. by cen- 
turies of training, and who, therefore, in a peculiar 
sense, were his proper possession, refused to recognize 
this true relation. With their minds filled with 
thoughts of God which were irreconcilable with his 
doctrine of the divine grace and fatherhood, they 
turned a deaf ear to his sublimest teachings concern- 
ing the way in which men should worship God and 
prove themselves to be his sons. Filled with am- 
bition for power, and with dreams of national great- 
ness, they would not listen to a teacher who taught 
that true greatness consisted in humility and service. 
Flattering themselves that they were the favorites of 
heaven, and firmly convinced of their own righteous- 
ness, they resented the call to repentance, and burned 
with rage and hate for him who spoke with holy 

courage of their selfishness and hypocrisy. What an 
experience of suffering it must have been for Jesus to 
meet all this indifference and scorn for his heavenly 
mission! What a loneliness of mind, a desolation of 
spirit, must have been his in the unsympathetic at- 
mosphere of the Judaism of his day! In the suffer- 
ing which he bore during his life in this sinful world 
there must have been present, as one of its bitterest 
ingredients, the sense of the immeasurable gulf be- 
tween his ideas and interests and those of his con- 
temporaries. His was the pain of solitariness and 
isolation,—the consciousness that he was without the 
sympathy of the men whose friendship he would 
gladly have won. 

This fact in our Lord's life lends new impressive- 
ness to the way in which he ever opened his life to 
his Father, who never left him alone, however de- 
serted he may have been by men. In consequence of 
his fellowship with God, he was never alone, not 
even in the stillness of the night or in the solitude of 
the mountain. Whether in some desert place, or on 
the shore of the Galilean lake, or in the still lonelier 
city of Jerusalem, he still found comfort in the pres- 
ence of God, and in the knowledge that he was doing 
his will. 

The real humanness of Jesus’ life is shown in the 





way in which, as an offset to the lack of sympathy 
on the part of the mass of the people; he gathered 
about him a company of those who sincerely, though 
partially, entered into sympathy with him, and into 
appreciation of his thoughts. From the beginning 
of his ministry he began to gather about him a band 
of those who felt drawn by his purity and truth to 
his person. At length he chose out from this com- 
pany twelve who should continue in specially close 
relations with him, and of these twelve there appears 
to have been an inner circle of three who were the still 
more intimate companions of his solitude, and the 
sharers of his inmost thoughts; and, again, of these 
three there was one who is mentioned, with peculiar 
emphasis, as “the disciple whom Jegus loved.” This 
emphasis is due to the fact, no doubt, that the Apostle 
John possessed a nature peculiarly sympathetic with 
Jesus. His was a fine-grained, spiritual mind. The 
depth and tenderness of Jesus appealed to him power- 
fully, and his whole being responded to the heavenly 
glory and divine purity which he beheld in his Lord. 
He yielded himself up to the power of that holy mys- 
tery which he found in the life of Jesus. The heavenly 
light which had come to the world in Jesus filled his 
own life with its brightness and blessing, and during 
all his subsequent life he continued to develop in re- 
flection and experience the results of this divine 
bestowment. 

How natural, how human, it was for our Lord to 
resort.to fellowship with this little circle of sympa- 
thetic friends, in order to receive from them comfort 
and cheer during those days which he passed in this 
indifferent and hostile world! ‘While the nation as 
a whole was rejecting him, he could find in the group 
of his disciples that kinship of spirit with himself 
which men must have in order to please God; and 
he could see in those faithful souls which had drunk 
of his spirit, the nucleus for the kingdom of heaven 
which he had come to found, and the sure promise of 
the progress of his cause. 

But Jesus did not merely use the sympathy. of 
others; he gave his own freely to. them also, There 
is as great a blessing in giving as in receiving sym- 
pathy. We make ourselves strong in all things good, 
not by casting ourselves idly upon the sympathy of 
others, but by taking an interest in others. We can- 
not helpfully use sympathy unless we give it too. 
Such a unity of interest as makes us strong in the 
strength of others is not a one-sided, but a two-sided, 
affair. “We are secure of the inspiration and comfort 
which the sympathy of others can give us, only as we 
give them our own. In this way men are bound to- 
gether in a union which gives strength to them per- 
sonally, and strength to the cause which they combine 
to support. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are puzzling questions concerning dates and 
chronological terms, which are capable of more than one 
answer, according to the sense in which the questionable} 
phrase is employed. For instance, in speaking familiarly 
of a man’s “ fortieth birthday,” we may mean that he is 
forty years old; or, again, we may mean that he is thirty- 
nine years old. In the one case it is the fortieth anni- 
versary of his birth, and in the other it is his fortieth 
birthday, including his original birthday—which was 
quite as much of a birthday to him as any of the series. 
In this sense a child is one year old when his second 
“birthday” is reached. A similar question is — 
ing a Maryland correspondent, who writes : 

If a society were organized in 1890, would the meeting in 
1893 be the first or the second triennial meeting? I have 
always considered it the first, but a minister in our Reformed 
Church tells me this is a mistake, that his Classis, Synod, and 
General Synod count the meeting for organization as the first 
meeting, the next meeting the second triennial meeting, etc, 
The National Council of Women count as we do. Please kindly 
tell me in Notes on Open Letters which is correct, according to 
your judgment. 

The second meeting of such an organization would be 
the first triennial return of the date of its formation ; but 
it would be the second of the series of meetings which 
are to be triennial in the history of the society. The 
first meeting was the first meeting, and the second meet- 





ings which are designated as the series of triennial 
meetings of the society. Yet by an accommodation of 
language the first triennial return of the date of the 
organization of the association was on the occasion of 
the second meeting. The first meeting does not become 
the first triennial until the holding of the second meet- 
ing, when the two meetings become simultaneously the 
first and second triennials respectively. 


There are many terms employed by preachers and 
teachers, and many references made to specific dogmas 
or arguments, which are so familiar to them in their 
special studies that they are liable to forget how little 
meaning is conveyed by those terms and allusions fo the 
mind of the average hearer. In the ancient synagogues 
there was an official interpreter, or targuman, or drago- 
man, to give the sense of the reading of the sacred text, 
which was in a language not “ understanded of the peo- 
ple.” There would be an advantage in such an arrange- 
ment in many of our pulpits at the present day, as also 
in many a Sunday-school class. In the absence of an- 
official targuman, it is the editor who is called on by 
mary a reader to interpret the language of the preacher 
and the teacher. Here comes a call from Iowa for help 
from the editor-targuman : 

An eminent theologian, in commenting on the theology of 
Paul as it relates to the universality of sin and grace, says, in 
effect, that he (Paul) does not argue as Kant does on the failure 
of man to obey the “ categorical imperative of duty,” but points 
to the sinless Man. Will you please answer through your . 
Notes on Open Letters what theory Kant tried to establish on 
the failure of man to obey the “ categorical imperative of duty ”’? 

Kant in'‘his “‘ Critique of the Practical Reason” de- 
fines as an “imperative” any conclusion of the reason 
which addresses itself to the will. These are of three 
kinds,—rules of art, maxims of prudence, and moral 
laws. The two first are hypothetical imperatives; that 
is to say, if you choose the ends to which these lead, you 
must choose these as the means. The last is the cate- 
gorical imperative; that is, one which you must choose 
without any question ofits end. Kant seeks to reduce 
all moral law to a single formula: “ Do that which you 
would wish all other men to do.” This formula some- 
times is identified with the categorical imperative, but 
the one conception is independent of the other. From 
thie existence ‘of this~“‘ Gategorical imperative” Kant 
infers the freedom and responsibility of man, and the 
existence and government of God. But from the uni- 
versal failure of mankind to obey the categorical im- 
perative, Kant inferred the existence of a “‘ radical evil 
in human nature.” 








TO LOVE THAT CASTS OUT FEAR. 
BY MARY BRADLEY. 


This I believe—that all is meant for good, 
That winter holds the potency of spring, 
That pain is root of many a pleasant thing, 

And sorrow but “a joy misunderstood.” 

Shall sorrow, then, make boast of hardihood, 
And pain disown its penetrating sting ? 

Nay, we must drain the cup of suffering, 
Must feel each shadow of the darkling wood 
Through which we wander; and whose dim, perplexed, 

Bewildering issues no one may deny ; 
Nathless the trusting soul shall go unvexed 

By any fruitless questions, what or why : 
For still to love—the love that casts out fear— 
The secret of the Lord is always clear. 


Washington, D. C. 





BIBLE TRANSLATIONS IN CHINA, 
BY JOHN L, NEVIUS, D.D. 


There are special circumstances which impart peculiar 
interest and importance to the translation of the Bible into 
Chinese. Translations of the Word of God when intended 
for tribes or peoples numbering only a few hundreds of 
thousands, in languages not previously reduced to a 
written form, appeal powerfully to the sympathies of all 
who love the cause of Christ. With what feelings, then, 
should we regard the work of giving tae Scriptures to a 
people who are numbered by hundreds of millions, and 
in a language which was stereotyped in its present form 
in the first period of the world’s literature ? 

The Chinese have a great reverence for books in gen- 
eral, and especially for their classicay which are the basis 
of and give character and form tall Chinese literature, 
This honor given to the classics is, by the Christian 
Chinese, transferred to the of books. 
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original of the New Testament into Chinese, presents 
difficulties hardly dreamed of by European scholars, 
which it is not an easy task to describe. The separation 
of Eastern and Western Asia by the mountain barriers 

of the Himalayas, is tot more marked than the separa- 

tion of the language of China from that of other na- 

tions. Chinese literature stands alone. It has few 

points of contact with any modern language. It has its 

affinities with the dead past. Those engaged in trans- 

lating the New Testament into Chinese can appreciate 

as no European can the very near approach of our Eng- 

lish versions of the New Testament, notably the Revised 

Version, to the original. In Chinese, verbs and nouns 

have no paradigms or declensions ; idioms and the whole 

structure of the language are unique. In English we 

may often, to advantage, be perfectly literal and follow 

the exact order and construction of the original; to do 

so in Chinese would very often only result in being un- 

intelligible. 

The present time forms an epoch in the history of 
Bible translation in China, Mitherto there have been 
numerous translations which are largely local, individual, 
or sectional. They have many excellences, but are 
universally regarded as only temporary and tentative. 
At the General Conference in Shanghai, May, 1890, all 
Protestant missionaries in China agreed to unite without 
national or ecclesiastical distinctions in the preparation 
of new union versions, utilizing old ones as far as 
practicable. Committees were appointed for carrying 
out this work. 

It was then decided to have two versions in the classi- 
cal language, which is that in which the classics in their 
present form were written more than two thousand years 
ago. It is studied in all the schools, and in it the gen- 
eral Chinese literature is written. It is understood by 
all the scholars of China, and more or less by those of 
Japan, Korea, Manchuria, Thibet, and, to some extent, 
by those of Cochin China and Siam, all these nations 
having adopted largely the Chinese classical literature. 
Through this one language, by means of scholars (who, 
however, form but a small proportion of the whole popu- 
lation), we may reach the inhabitants of China, and all 
the nations around her,—comprising together nearly 
500,000,000, or about one-third of the whole human race. 
The two versions in this language are designated the 
high and the low; the former being more elaborate and 
difficult, for the more erudite and pretentious Chinese 
scholars; and the latter simpler and easier, and conse- 
quently within the reach of a much larger number of 
readers, 

It would be natural to infer that when China is pés- 
sessed of these two versions nothing more will be required. 
This, however, is far from being the case. This classical 
language is only a medium for the transmission of 
thought through the written or printed page. It appeals 
to the eye through its ideographic symbols, of which 
there is a separate one for every word or idea,—nearly as 
many in all as the words in Webster’s Dictionary. As 
heard, it is not understood even by scholars familiar with 
it, and is not capable of being used as a vehicle for com- 
municating thought orally. Hence the necessity of 
separate versions in the mother-tongue of the people, 
which only is suitable for use in Christian services, and 
to be ‘incorporated in the thought and speech of the 
people. 

Among the spoken languages of China that one is of 
prominent importance which is generally called the 
Mandarin dialect. It is spoken, with variations, over 
the whole north and west of the Empire by more than 
200,000,000 of human beings. A special committee was 
appointed by the Conference to prepare a version in this 
dialect. 

In the provinces of the southeast corner of the Empire 
various dialects are spoken, in some instances two or 
three in one province; but the people speaking them 
can only be computed by millions or teas of millions, 
The preparation of versions of the Scriptures in these 
dialects is left to local committees selected by resident 
missionaries, It is contemplated, however, that the two 
classical versions, the Mandarin version, and the local 
versions, shall all by comparison and assimilation be 
made to conform to each other, so as to present the same 
renderings, and be, in fact, but different forms of the 
Chinese translation of the original. 

In the practical carrying out of so difficult an under- 
taking, it is only to be expected that a divergence of 
views would be developed. So far, however, a very 
marked spirit of harmipnious co-operation and mutual 
concession has charafterized those who have been 
chosen for this work. (We call upon all who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and long for the rapid extension of 





his kingdom, to pray that this spirit of harmonious co- 
operation may continue, and that the work may be so 
overruled and directed by the Spirit of Truth that the 
result may greatly tend to the glory of God and the prog- 
ress of Christianity in China. 


Chefoo, China. 





BEES IN ANCIENT DA‘YS. 
BY FRANCES L. MAHAFFY. 


From the days of Solomon to those of Sir John Lub- 
bock, bees and ants have been held up to men as exam- 
ples of industry, forethought, and thrift; but somehow, 
though in these excellent qualities the ant fully equals, 
and indeed probably surpasses, the bee, yet the latter 
seems from the earliest days to have secured greater 
regard from men, and has certainly a higher place in 
human records. The secret of the bee’s high fame is 
probably that its industry has been always useful to men, 
and immensely more so in former days than at present. 

Of old the use of sugar was confined to the remote 
East ; if indeed it was known there, it certainly had not 
reached Europe. This we can show on many grounds. 
The word “sugar” is of Sanskrit origin, changed only 
slightly in spelling ; not transformed as words are which 
have wandered from one country to another in their 
youth, but simply introduced and retained. The word 
does not occur in the Bible; there is mention of the 
“sweet cane” (see Jer. 6 : 20; Isa. 43 : 24), but this was 
probably, from the connection, some scented reed used 
for incense. Pliny alone of classical authors says that 
he had heard that in distant lands the juice of the bam- 
boo was used instead of honey. The fact that honey was 
so useful, almost necessary, drew the attention of men to 
the bee from the earliest days; and when any of the 
beautiful works of God are observed, it cannot fail that 
they will be loved. 

Feeling sure that the readers of this article will be 
instructed in the affairs of the bee of to-day, I will now 
beg then, with me, to turn their attention for a few 
minutes to the bee in antiquity. It certainly seems to 
have been among the earliest companions of men. I 
suppose the oldest written mention of “honey” is in 
the direction of the aged and anxious Jacob to his sons, 
to carry “a little honey” with them, together with other 
things, to soften the heart of Pharaoh towards his ten- 
derly loved Benjamin. 

We know from the monuments of ancient Egypt that 
the bee was the hieroglyphic sign which signified a king, 
and we have evidence that honey was used in the cook- 
ery of Egypt. When the heaven-sent food, the manna, 
was given in the desert to the children of Israel, we are 
told in Exodus that it tasted like ‘‘ wafers made with 
honey.” We may assume that the Jews liad had no 
opportunity for cooking cakes in the desert between the 
exodus and the giving of manna, so that this was a 
memory of some of the pleasant things of Egypt. Men- 
tions of honey occur repeatedly through the Scriptures. 
The Holy Land was especially noted as one flowing with 
milk and honey, and in the twerty-seventh chapter of 
Ezekiel—a chapter full of instruction on ancient trade— 
it is named among the products with which Tyre was 
supplied by Judah, 

John the Baptist fed on wild honey, and St. John the 
Divine mentions it in the Book of Revelation, and thus 
it runs all through the Holy Book. At the same time 
it would not seem that the bee had been domesticated 
or that hives were used. In the first chapter of Deuter- 
‘onomy the furious attack of the Amorites from the 
mountains is likened to that of angry bees. The honey 
which brought Jonathan into such trouble (1 Sam. 14: 25) 
seems to have been deposited in a hollow tree, from 
whence it dropped. Samson found it in the carcass of 
a lion, the Psalmist speaks of “‘ honey from the rock,” 
and St. John thie Baptist partook of wild honey. Prob- 
ably by this time hives were known of, and therefore it 
was that the distinctive word “wild” is used; for, as I 
shall show, the Romans at this time used hives. Coming 
now to classical authors, I shall take one Greek, Aris- 
totle ; and one Latin, Virgil. 

Homer mentions bees, sc does Hesiod; but the really 
full Greek account on which I wish to dwell occurs in 
the treatise of Aristotle entitled “ Marvelous Stories,” 
From this account it is evident that bee-farming was an 
extensive industry. The places specially famed for their 
excellent honey were the islands of Melos and Cnidus, 
the mounts Hymettus in Attica and Hybla in Sicily, 
From Cappadocia, Aristotle says there comes a poisonous 
honey, gathered from the blooms of the box-tree, which 
makes men mad. Honey was used among primitive 









liquors were discovered. At the time he writes he says 
it was made by the Illyrians, and used in intoxicating 
quantities. He speaks of hives, but does not specify the 
material of which they weremade. The bees hibernated 
as with us, and the coming of spring was marked by their 
awakening to work. There was a double crop of honey, 
of which the earliest was best. I have not heard if this 
is so at present anywhere,—certainly not in Northern 
Europe. The production of bees was a matter of great 
perplexity to Aristotle. He argues the question up and 
down, and arrives at the conclusion that the leader and 
king bee (our queen) was the father of the hive. And 
yet doubts torment him; for surely animals armed with 
weapons like stinging bees cannot be females, seeing no 
women carry arms, And yet, on the other hand, it is 
obvious they are the mothers, since it is unknown that 
fathers should so labor for their children. This method 
of argument, so far removed from the careful examina- 
tion of the facts of the present day, would assuredly not 
satisfy a modern naturalist. — 

The poetical view, to which he sometimes inclines, was 
that bees were spontaneously born from the flowers, 
Modern observation teaches us that many flowers are 
fertilized from the influence of the passing bees, but we 
can no longer hold the other pretty fancy. 

Aristotle also mentions a theory that honey was 
dropped directly from heaven. It never is gathered, he 
says, before the rising of the Pleiades, and especially is 
it found after those bright days when the rainbow spans 
the sky and brings life to the wintry earth. Our own 
proverb that “ April showers bring May flowers” may 
interpret this dainty bit of poetry for us into simple truth. 

The industry of the bee is accounted for by the fact 
that bees have a double duty of providing for their royal 
fathers and their children. The king bee was recognized 
by the workers by his smell, and yet in another place he 
inconsistently says: “It is difficult to know how they 
perceive; for it is obyious they have no noses, and un- 
certain if they have any ears.” 

He mentions several varieties of bees,—the great bom- 
bylius or solitary bee, and also the mountain bees, which 
he says are smaller and shaggier, more laborious, and 
more furious, than the lowland bee. The chief enemies 
they have to fear are wasps, goatsuckers, swallows, and 
frogs, who eat them as they come to drink. In stormy 
weather they carry stones as ballast. The hive is roused 
at sunrise by one bee, who flies around and summons 
them to toil, and at evening the same bee lulls them to 
silence and rest. The kindred races of spiders, wasps, 
bumble-bees, and others, are not, he says, worthy of 
attention ;’for in them is not present that divine thing 
which informs the bees,—for the bee is very wise in its 
soul, and more sensible than blooded animals. It has 
perception, but not fantasy. 

In Greek mythology it was said that Zeus was fed in 
a cave by bees, and stories are told of many sweet- 
tongued orators that swarms of bees had fixed upon 
them. Among others, the poet Sophocles was visited by 
this questionable blessing. The Greek name of the bee 
was melissu,and it was commonly given to girls, and 
might, I think, be very pleasantly revived, with all its 
suggestions of sweetness, industry, and brightness. 

Passing now over almost four hundred years into the 
days of imperial Rome, we find in the Fourth Book of 
the Georgics of Virgil an exquisite account of “ Bees 
and their Arms, their Manners, and their Arts,” 

The poet declares his subject to be the gifts of heaven, 
aérial honey and ambrosial dews, and begins with a 
careful description of the station to be chosen for the 
hive. It must be sheltered from the wind, lest the laden 
bees returning at evening should be wrecked; also it 
must be “ far from the cows’ and goats’ insulting crew, 
who trample down the flowers and brush the dew.” It 
must be near clear and running water, and across the 
water bridges of osier or stone must be placed for the 
passage of the weary bees, and that they may lie in 
the suo and dry their wings. 

Then follows a list of plants to be grown for their use, 
—wild thyme and savory, rosemary, and, above all, the 
purple violet, The hives, whether built of osier or the 
bark of trees, must have a narrow mouth, lest the “liquid 
gold” run out. Bees are not, however, he says, lodged 
in hives alone, but found in chambers of their own build- 
ing beneath the ground, and in the rotten trarks of hol- 
low trees. On account of the “ niceness of their nose” 
the neighborhood of all ill-smelling things must be 
avoided; likewise, an echo is sure to frighten them, as 
their hearing is delicate. 

Then follows an account of the spring awakening and 
the happy labor of the bees, with a lively account of 





people to make a drink long before other fermented 


swarming-time. The sounding of brass and the tinkling 


































































































































































































































































































of cymbals is recommended to attract them, as well as 
the piling of honeysuckle and other odorous flowers 
around the hive, 

In the event of two kings, Virgil thinks a careful 
study of the countenances of the rivals will easily dis- 
oover the rightful heir. 


“One monarch wears an honest, open face 
Shaped to his size and godlike to behold : 
His royal body shines with specks of gold 
And ruddy scales, for empire he designed, 
Is better born and of a nobler kind. 
That other looks like nature in disgrace ; 
Gaunt are his sides, and sullen is his face, 
And like their grizzly prince appears his gloomy race,— 
Grim, ghastly, ragged, like a thirsty train j 
That long have traveled through a desert plain, 
And spit from their dry chaps the gather’d dust again.” 


After an exquisite digression in which he tells of an 
aged swain near Tarentum whom he had known,—a 
“lord of few acres,” but happy among his flowers and 
hives, deeming the wealth of monarchs less,—Virgil goes 
on to give an account of the political and moral nature 
Of.bees. They are, he says, the only animals that live 
in a community and are governed by laws, and are 
highly moral in their social relations; and here occurs 
the following passage : 

“Inspired by these examples, some have taught 

That bees have portions of ethereal thought 

Endued with particles of heavenly fires ; 

For God the whole created mass inspires. 

Through heaven and earth and ocean's depth he throws 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes. 

Hence flook and herds and men and beasts and fowls 
With breath are quickened, and attract their souls; 
Hence take the forms his prescience did ordain, 

And into him at length resolve again. 

No room is left for Death: they mount the sky, 
And to their own congenial planets fly.” 


. The life of the bee is, he says, seven years, and he de- 
scribes the symptoms when they begin to languish with 
insensible decay : 
“ They change their hue, with haggard eyes they stare, 
Lean are their looks and shagged is their hair, 
And crowds of dead that never must returo 
To their loved hives in decent pomp are borne. 
Their friends attend the hearse, the next relations mourn.” 
» Closing the Georgics, Virgil writes : 
“Thus have I sung of fields and flooke and trees, 
: And of the waxen works of laboring bees, 
While mighty Cwsar, thundering from afar, 
Seeks on Euphrates’ banks the spoils of war, 
While I at Naples pass my peaceful days, 
Affecting studies of less noisy praise ; 
And bold through youth, beneath the beechen shade, 
The lays of shepherds and their loves have played.” 
With regard to the future of the bee, the outlook is 
dark,—great revolutions are at work. It is proposed to 
cultivate bees which shall have no sting, and the machine- 
made combs now supplied to the workers would doubt- 
less astonish and distress Virgil and Aristotle. I am 
unable to ascertain the effect on this highly moral insect, 
or to learn whether that divine Thing which informs it 
willingly accepts the aid of foreign comb-makers. 


Dublin, Ireland. 
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THE RELIGIOUS VERTEBRATE. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE H, HUBBARD. 


Natural scientists classify the animate creation in two 
grand divisions,—vertebrates and invertebrates. The 
vertebrate is the anima! with a backbone and its accom- 
panying skeleton, which gives to its possessor grace and 
definiteness of form, combined with strength and beauty. 
He is a higher order of being than his invertebrate 
brother, and much more perfectly developed. 

The backbone was introduced very early in the process 
of evolution ; for it was impossible to make any satisfac- 
tory progress without it. A world of invertebrates would 
be a poor world indeed. It is the backbone that makes 
the difference between the lobster and the racehorse. 

In the church of Christ a twofold classification appears 
not unlike that of the natural scientists. There are ver- 
tebrate Christians, and there are invertebrate Christians. 
There are Christians with no moral backbone, no clearly 


defined character, no spiritual grace and power. They 
may be men or women of culture, of large views, of 
more than usual capacities and talents; but they add 
little strength to the church, they exert little influence 


for good. 
On the other hand, there is the religiots vertebrate, 
the Christian with the backbone. 


> 


He is instinctively 
recognized as belonging to # much higher order of spir- 


itual being, His is a well formed and clearly defined 
character. He is a power in the church and commu- 
nity, a noble product of spiritual development. 

What makes the difference between these two classes 
of Christians, found in every church and in every com- 
munity? The backbone. 

But what is the backbone? In animals, it is that 
strong bony column which, with its branches, gives 
firmness and shape to the body, holding in place the 
softer flesh and sinews and muscles, Animals that lack 
this internal skeleton are often provided with a clumsy 
substitute covering them externally in the form of a 
shell, as in the case of the oyster and the crab, 

The vertebrates are creatures with au internal skele- 
ton, as contrasted with those having an external skele- 
ton, or no skeleton at all. So the vertebrate Christians 
are those Christians whose basis of character and con- 
duct is within themselves; while the religious inverte- 
brates either have no fixed rule of life, or are constantly 
seeking some rule outside themselves. 

Spiritual backbone is not merely strength of will; for 
we may find that very often in the religious inverte- 
brate, It is, rather, definite moral principle, strong per- 
sonal conviction of truth and duty, than which nothing 
is more essential to the development of a true Christian 
character. Without this there can be no moral strength 
and maturity, nor any beauty or completeness of life. 
The character that is not shaped and braced by definite 
principle will be as unsubstantial as the jelly-fish, and as 
changeful as the clouds or the shifting sadd. The spir- 
ituality that is not vitalized by the leaven of moral prin- 
ciple will have no power of growth or development, but 
must remain forever imperfect. 

For too many persons the sole law of action is ex- 
ternal, They are the slaves of expediency, or public 
opinion, or what not. Instead of a backbone, they have 
a shell, and their spiritual life is but a clumsy and in- 
efficient affair, Not a few young disciples long for some 
definite command, some “ Thou shalt” or “Thou shalt 
not,” to settle every difficult question that presents itself 
to them, They fancy that it would make life easier, and 
the path of duty much plainer; and they forget that 
such a course would be fatal to all extended, spiritual 
growth. How many refer all debatable matters to the 
minister, or to some Christian friend of greater wisdom 
and experience than themsglves, and order their con- 
duct by the advice given! In special emergencies, 
when such advice cannot be obtained, or when it is un- 
satisfactory, they turn their Bibles into conjuring-books, 
and by the chance opening to some significant word or 
verse they decide that which should have’ been deter- 
mined by a clear principle within themselves. Such a 
use of the Bible degrades the Word of God to the level 
of a heathen oracle. Worse than this,—it condemns 
him who so uses it to a perpetual state of spiritual in- 
vertebracy. 

A worthy moral or Christian character can no more be 
developed by formal obedience to specific precepts than 
can great scientific knowledge and power be built upon 
mathematical rules. One will not become a Newton by 
merely committing to memory all the mathematical for- 
mule, neither will one become a Phillips Brooks by 
obeying certain specific rules of conduct. We must 
search beneath all rules and precepts for the great prin- 
ciple which they embody. This is the secret of spiritual 
strength, of noble and growing character. 

Principle is the moral “ base-line” by which we. meas- 
ure and direct our conduct as accurately and as surely 
as the surveyor maps out the line ofarailway. Prin- 
ciple is like the law of crystallization ; it renders a man’s 
character aa much superior to that of the mere legalist 
as the crystal is unspeakably more beautiful than the 
amorphous rock. 

Says Dr. W. M. Taylor: “If we do that only which 
is fotmally prescribed, and if, where the law leaves a 
blank to be filled up by circumstances, we act as if there 
were no law at all, then we have yet to learn what true 


to learn what kind of a book the New Testament is; for 
it is not a list of distinct precepts, each of which is ap- 
plicable to only one case, but it is.a book of living prin- 
ciples of universal application, and he who really under- 
stands them, and has a heart to feel their obligation, 
will be at no loss to find opportunity for their manifesta- 
tion, To read it as if it were a set of rubrics, with 
minute directions for every detail of conduct, will make 
us Pharisees; to read it as a book of great principles, 
that are to have free course through all our actions, will 
make us disciples of Him who went about doing good.” 

If, then, we would attain to the highest type of moral 





morality or righteousness is, Nay, more,—we have yet 








to certain fixed laws, even they be divine, but by 
seeking to master and to incorporate into our lives the 
principles which underlie those laws. In other words, 
we must develop a strong moral backbone. Having 
this, ‘we shall instinotively fulfil the outward and formal 
requirements of God’s law, and our conduct will natu- 
rally fall into the true channel.. Day by day there will 
be a constant moral growth, a steady and noble develop- 
ment of spiritual power, until we attain the full stature 
of the character of Christ Jesus. 


Norton, Mase. 





BETTER. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 


Soother for Sin to dwell from Heavén apart - 
In foulest night, 

Than ou its lidless eyeballs feel the dart 
Of torturing Light. 

Better to pine in floods of sulphurous fire, 
Than far above. 

Behold the bliss of'satisfied desire, 
Nor taste thereof. 

Yed, Love is Lord, e’en where thé Powers of Pain 
‘Undying dwell: 2 

Defiled, in #potless glory to remain ; 
Were deeper hell, 

St, Charles College, Md, 





UNINTELLIGENT MEMORIZING. 


BY ELIZABETH P. BRYDEN. 


At a Sunday-school convention held recently, a good 
deal was said in favor of teaching Scripture texts and 
hymns to children in the primary class, We were told 
that the memory is more active and more retentive in 
childhood, and therefore the child should be required to 
memorize, even though it does not understand what it 
learns; that the verses learned in early youth will come 
to its remembrance in later years, and will then be com- 
prehended. This plan might not be altogether sb objec- 
tionable, were we certain that our scholars would live 
to grow up. 

As it is, we should take them as we find them, and let 
them memorize only What they can understand, or at 
least can in some.measureapprehend, The best teachers 
in the primary departments of our public schools do not 
require their pupils to commit to memory words which 
cannot be understood bya child; and to expect children 
in the Sunday-school to memorize that which is un- 
intelligible to them would seem to be opposed to every 
principle of good teaching. We believe that it is our 
duty to teach the children God’s precepts and commands. 
God has said, “ Ye shall teach them diligently unto your 
children.” But filling infant minds with passages of 
Scripture, without any attempt at explaining such, is 
not to “teach them diligently.” Some teachers consider 
it a great trouble to explain, and so they content them- 
selves with thinking that the fundamental truths of our 
religion are beyond the comprehension of achild. But 
they are not. And if we fail to make our classes under- 
stand, the probability is that we ourselves do not under- 
stand that which we are attempting to teach. 

The present profit of the child is what we should aim 
at; and when we succeed in that, we lay the only sure 
foundation for any future profit. It is true that the 
memory is very retentive in childhood; and, while this 
is a wise arrangement of Providence, when we think that 
the child has before it the difficult task of learning a 
language, yet in the development of a child’s mind 
memory is not to take precedence of intelligence, The 
child can only think as a child, and understand as a 
child. Children are observant, and they are inquisi- 
tive. It is natural for a-child to ask questions, and we 
should encourage it to doso, When I hang a text upoa 
the wali of my primary room, it delights me to hear a 
child ask the meaning of a word, or, better still, the 
meaning of the verse.. Then I know that some one is 
interested, and is anxious to gain knowledge. 

Here the danger lies in the methods of magy teachers. 
They do not train the child to think, they do not ‘let it 
think, but positively hinder its ‘thinking by useless 
memorizing. One reason why memorial stones were 
placed at Gilgal was that children, seeing them, might 
ask, “ What mean ye by these stones?” So was it with 
the Passover, That was not meant to be a meaningless 
service to thechildren, “ When your children shall say 
unto you, What mean ye by this service? that ye shall 
say, It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover, who passed 
over the houses of the children ofjIsrael in Egypt, when he 
smote the Egyptians, and deliveréd our houses.” Thesame 
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good in reference to church rites, historical symbols, 
and everything else. 

Unintelligible words are only like so much useless 
lumber ; or, if the child attempts to make use of them, it 
will be in the child’s own way, and often in a ludicrous 
way. Even older ones, if they do not understand the 
words or phrases employed, may occasionally take a 
very strange meaning from them. Many of us are 
familiar. with the story of the Irish servant-girl who 
heard the minister preach from the text, “ Except ye re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish.” On her return, she 
astounded the family by declaring that the minister had 
said,‘ Except ye pay the rent, ye shall aj! leave the parish.” 
Teachers who use the Child’s Catechism know that, 
whatever questions are missed, there is one which always 
gets an answer. Ask a child, “ Why ought you to love 
God?” It will at once reply, “Because he makes pre- 
serves, and redeems me.” And, unless we tell it the 
meaning of the word “ preserves,” it will, of course, 
think preserved fruit is meant. 

In teaching new hymns, either have a copy that can 
be hung up and read by all, or let each child have a 
book; for, if you do not, they will be sure to get the 
words wrong. When I was a child, our teacher taught 
us “There is a happy land.” We had no books, and so 


we san 
” “Oh, how they sweetly sing, 


Where the is our Saviour King!” 
I thought the words were ungrammatical, but it was not 
until I became the owner of .a hymn-book that I saw 
it was 
“Oh, how they sweetly sing, 
Worthy is our Saviour King!” 
Then again, in day-school or in Sunday-school, the habit 
of learning words without regard to their meaning is a 
bad one; and, like all bad habits, it sticks, and may 
hinder the child’s progress in life. Some time ago, in a 
certain Sunday-school, I was asked to take a class of 
young ladies, most of whom were attending high school. 
They had been accustomed to recite part of a psalm or 
paraphrase before studying the International lesson. 
One-girl recited : 
** When to that sacred font we came, 
Did not the rite proclaim, 
That, washed from sin and all its stains, 
New creatures we became ?”’ 
Not one of them could answer the question, “ What 
rite?” Another girl repeated part of a psalm in meter; 
“Oh that, thy statutes to observe, 
Thou wouldst my ways direct ; 
Then shall I not be shamed when I 
Thy precepts all respect.” 
eI asked the question “ What isa statute?” pronouncing 
the word “statute” properly. After waiting for a long 
time, some one answered, “ A figure, I suppose.” 

This sort of thing will not do. We must take the 
trouble to explain. It may take time and patience, but 
what if it does? We have given ourselves to this work, 
and we will endeavor, in the strength of Christ, to do it 
well. Our progress may appear to be slow, and our 
scholars may not make such a show as some others, per- 
haps, on Review Sunday. No matter about that. Our 
aim is to grade the children intelligently, and thus to 
lead them to Him who has said, “ Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me.” 

Tatamagouche, N. 8. 
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THE VIRTUE OF KEEPING ONE’S 
MOUTH SHOUT. 


BY HENRY C. WARE, 


The superintendent of a large and flourishing Sunday- 
school in a suburb of New York, who takes an interest, 
not only in the spiritual prosperity of the members of 
his school, but in their physical welfare as well, gives 
the school some excellent advice, each year, at the com- 
mencement of cold weather, in regard to the importance 
of keeping their mouths closed, and breathing through 
their noses, while out of doors, especially on going out 
of heated rooms into the open air. He tells them that 
breathing cold air through the mouth suddenly chills 
the throat and lungs, thereby largely increasing their 
chances of acquiring colds, pneumonia, and other pul- 
monary troubles, while breathing through the nose per- 
mits the air to become partly warmed, and nearer the 
temperature of the body, before reaching the delicate 
susfaces of the lungs and throat. This fact is not as well 
known among children as it should be. 

What a rare accomplishment it is to be able to keep 





business house in New York for a confidential position. 

Upon being asked what his capabilities were, he replied 

that he did not know, without a trial, whether or not 

his work would be satisfactory to the proprietor, but 

he did know two things,—he knew he was perfectly 

honest, and he knew he was abundantly capable of 
keeping his mouth shut. The proprietor, appreciating 
how important were both these traits, engaged the young 
man at once. 

Many a man’s success in business has been limited by 
a too free use of his tongue, concerning his own business 
affairs or those of his employer. 

But, if it is important to keep one’s mouth shut in a 
physical sense and from a business standpoint, what a 
positive virtue does such an accomplishment become in 
a spiritual sense? David understood this when he prayed, 
“ Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep the door 
of my lips ” (Psa. 141 : 3). 

What a vast amount of tongue-wagging we should save 
ourselves, and how much sooner we should come to know 
the intrinsic value of golden silence, were we only to 
resolve, when speaking of other people, that unless, for- 
sooth, we could say something good of them, we would 
keep our mouths shut ? 

The tongue is indeed an unruly member; and if we 
cannot completely tame it, we can at least accomplish a 
great deal in that direction by the conscientious prac- 
tice of keeping our mouths shut at such times as we are 
tempted to give utterance to words of “ anger, wrath, 
malice, railing, shameful speaking.” 


Orange, N. J. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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LITTLE ’FRAID-CAT. 
BY ALICE A. SMITH. 


* “ Little ’fraid-cat! little ‘fraid-cat!” 

The words were screamed in a shrill, childish voice, 
and were atiswered by, “Oh! please, do, Charley!” 
uttered in evident fright. 

Miss Stanley started up from her desk and went toward 
the window, exclaiming: “ That is Charley Ager teasing 
his cousin again. Why can’t the child behave?” 

The windows of the school-room were high, and as the 
children stood near the building she could not see them. 
“Charley,” she called, “ come up here immediately.” 

The voices ceased, and a moment later Charley entered 
the room. 

“What was the matter with Willy?” Miss Stanley 
asked. 

“ A honey-bee was on him, and he was scared,” Char- 
ley answered. 

“ Did you drive it off? ” 

“ No, ma’am,” and Charley hung his head. 

“ Why didn’t you?” 


anything. It will go off if you let it alone: and, any 
way, if it stings, it don’t hurt much.” 


Stanley. “A little gentleman will always help the weak 


is so kind to your littlesister. Now run home to dinner, 


gentleman must be kind and gentle as well as brave.” 
the children. 
in a large house not far from the school. 


Mabel was only five. They were both bright, good little 
fellows ; but Charley was brave and manly, and fond of 
rough games, while Willy was very timid and quiet. His 
teacher sometimes feared that he would grow up cowardly, 
so she tried to teach him to be brave. 

Every morning during the opening exercises of the 
school Miss Stanley took a few moments to tell the chil- 
dren a story of some great and good person. ‘Shealways 
questioned them on the stories the day after she told 
them. The exercise was called “ Moments with Heroes,” 


took great pains to impress upon Willy all the particu- 


and called him “’fraid-cat” when they thought they 
would not be heard, and he seemed only to grow worse. 

That afternoon none of the Agers appeared in school. 
This was very strange, for they were regular attendants, 









one’s mouth shut ! 
A young man once applied to the proprietor of a large 





“ Because he’s such a baby. Why, a honey-bee ain’t 


*‘ But he was afraid of it, and you were not,” said Miss 
and timid. You ought to be good to Willy, because he 
or you will be late this afternoon; and, remember, a 

Then Miss Stanley returned to her work and forgot 

Willy and Charley Ager were cousins, and they lived 


Chariey had 
one little sister. The boys were eight years old, but 


time for the story, she said: “Children, we have talked 
about heroes for some time. Now I want one of you to 
answer the question, What is a hero?” 

At first no one spoke, but after a little thought several 
definitions were given. Jenny Thomas believed a hero 
to be a person who saved another’s life, and Joe Davis 
said a hero was a person who took pain himself to keep 
another from having it. 

“I like your definition very much, Joseph,” said Miss 
Stanley, and she wrote on the board: “ Hero: A person 
who takes pain to save another from having it.” 

“ Was Martin Luther a hero?” asked Flo Adams. 

i Yes.” 

“ And those women who were drowned on the coast 
of Scotland rather than give up their religion?” Flo 
asked again. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the teacher. 

“Then I think,” said Flo, “that a hero is a person 
who does what’s right, even if it brings pain.” 

“That is a good definition also. I will write that 
under Joseph’s. Now I will tell youastory. It’s about 
a very little hero to-day,—a boy only eight years old, 
He wasn’t usually a brave little boy, but was afraid of 
most things that other boys dou’t mind at all. He 
wouldn’t drive a horse or go past a cow, and sometimes 
his playmates were unkind enough to call him disagree- 
able names. There was one thing which he was more 
afraid of than anything else, and that was a honey bee.” 
Charley Ager was in his seat, listening intently, but 
when Miss Stanley had told that much of the story, he 
looked very much as if he would rather not have been 
there. 

“Now, most of you boys and girls,” the teacher con- 
tinued, “are not at all afraid of them, I have known 
some of you to get stung while robbing wild bees’ nests, 
and think nothing of it. But if it were so painful that 
for two days you could not eat or sleep, or do anything 
but lie down and moan, I think none of you would let a 
bee sting you, if you could help it. This little hero of 
whom I am telling had twice been stung, and both times 
it had made him very, very sick ; so it was natural that 
he should be afraid. One day, when he was out-of-doors 
with his five-year-old cousin, a bee came and lighted on 
hisarm. He tried to push it away, but the bee grew 
angry, and darted at him again, and again he thrust it 
off; but this time it flew at his little cousin, He knew 
what pain a sting brought him, and supposed it would 
hurt her just as much. He also knew that a honey bee 
can sting but once, because it cannot withdraw the sting 
from flesh; and, to save her from pain, just as it made a 
dash at her cheek, he put out his hand, and it stung 
him. Do you think a boy who would doa thing like 
that should be called ’fraid-cat, or hero?” 

No one answered, They all knew that she was talk- 
ing of Willy Ager. 

“What do you think, Joseph? You said a hero was 
a person who took pain himself to keep another from 
having it. Is he a ’fraid-cat, or hero?” 

“ A hero,” said Joe. But he spoke in a low tone; for 
he remembered how many times he had called Willy the 
other name. ‘. 

“Then,” said Miss Stanley, “I hope I shall never 
again hear Willy called a coward. He has proved that 
he is not entirely without courage. He is a timid, deli- 
cate boy, and we must help him grow strong and brave; 
but that cannot be done by frightening and annoying 
him, but by encouraging him whenever we can, and 
setting him the very best example.” 

Miss Stanley was ready now to turn to the lessons; 
but Charley Ager stood in his place, awaiting permission _ 
to speak, His face was flushed, and his whole manner 
excited. 

















































































“ What is it, Charley?” she asked. 
“ Miss Stanley,” he said quickly, “I put that bee on 


and she hoped in this way to help the boys and girls to 
love the right and be courageous about doing it. She 


larly brave deeds; but lately the boys had teased him 


and Miss Stanley called at their home to see if any acci- 


Willy, to hear him holler. I didn’t know it would hurt 
him so, and I am sorry I did it. Mother said I ought to 
tell you.” 

And then the little fellow, not too old yet to cry be- 
fore the girls, sat down and sobbed aload. 

Miss Stanley glanced at the second definition on the 
board. Should she tell the boy that he too was a hero, 
and perhaps lessen the good his confession would do 
him? Some of the other scholars understood the glance, 
and looked sympathizingly at Charley. 

The teacher walked over, and laid her hand gently on 
the boy’s bowed head. 

“T am sure,” she said kindly, “that a boy who has so 
nobly owned his fault will try earnestly to do all the 
good he can, and never intentionally give any one pain, 
Now let us attend to our lessons.” 





dent had happened. The next morning when it came 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—>—— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1893.] 


1, April 2.—The Resurrection ; of Christ. UL ctlideulntadessnctebesvenctated Matt, 28 : 1-10 
2 April 9.—A Mlictions SanctiMed..................cccreccrcesencseeneeversonee Job & : 17-27 
3, April 16.—Job’s Appeal tO GOd..........ccceessereeereens Job 2% : 1-10 

















4. April 23.—Job’s Confession and Rest Job 42 : 1-10 
5, April 30.—Wisdom’s Warning Prov. 1 : 20-83 
6, May 7.—The Value Of Wisdom...........0000:.:0erccscseerecseeesenneers Prov. 3 : 11-24 
7. MGyY 14.—Prults Of Wi8GOM.....006..ccccsccseeeresereereseesesres seeeees Prov. 12: 1-16 


Prov. 23 : 20-35 





8, May 21.—Against Intem 

9. May 28.—The Excellent Women 
10, June 4.—Reverence and Fidelity... 
nN, June 11.—The Creator Remembered, 
12, June 18.—Messiah’s Kingdom 
18, June 25.—Review. 














OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tux American InetitutTe or Sacrep LITERATURE. 


. [Norz.—All candidates for the Institute examination upon the 
lessons of the past six months, must send their names to the office 
Of thie Institute, Hyde Park, Chicago, Illinois, not later than June 15, 
if they have not already done so. } 





SYUDY XXV.—THE WISDOM LITERATURE.— 
A REVIEW. 


L Viewep as LITERATURE. 

1. Ite Extent. (1.) The Books of Job, Proverbs, and. Eccle- 
siastes, (2.) A portion of the Psalter (comp. Study XIIL, 
Bection III.). (3.) Discernible elements, such as ideas, 
phrases, illustrations, figures, etc., in prophetic and historical 
literature. (4.) Several books which are found in thé Apoe- 
rypha: Ecclesiasticus, the Wisdom of Solomon, and others of 
less importance (comp. Schiirer’s “History of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Jesus Christ,” Div. II., Vol. IIL). 

2. Its Variety. Including popular proverbs, literary prov- 
erbs (such as in Prov. 10-22), poems (such as Psa. 1 or Prov, 
$1: 10-81), treatises (such as Prov. 1-9 on Wisdom, or the 
Book of Job on the doctrine of Providence), and meditations 
(Eoclesiastes, or Prov. 30). 

8. Its Limits of Date. As literature it cannot be earlier 
than Solomon’s time (circa 1000 B.C.). As epochs of develop- 
ment which are fairly traceable we have noted the time of 
Hezekiah (700 B.C.), which covers Proverbs 25-29, possibly 
dlso the Book of Job or Proverbs 1-9; the early part of the 
Exile (588-588 B.C.), to which, probably, may be assigned 
the Book of Job and the compilation of Proverbs; the period 
of Greek supremacy over Palestine (circa 250-100 B.C.), when 
Ecclesiastes probably, and Ecolesiasticus undoubtedly, were 
written, There are clear indications, then, of the existence 
and activity of “wise men” during the whole period from 
Solomon to the “son of Sirach,”—about a thousand years. 

4. Ite Unity is found, throughout all its variety, in the fact 
that it is not a process of discovery, like the speculation of 
other nations, but a process of recognition. “It is not a view 
of the universe distinct from God, much less a view of God 
distinct from the universe; it is a view of the universe with 
God indwelling it” (Davidson in The Expositor, Vol. XIL.), 
—in short, a consideration of divine Providence in relation 
to mankind, and the generalization of experience concerning 
“ right conduct, human well-being, and the true relations of 
men to God.” 
* 5. Ite Development of Ideas,—(1.) In the earliest portions 

(for example, Prov. 10 f.) we find principles of divine gov- 
ernment stated as if there were no exceptions (note Prov. 
11: 31; 10 ; 27-82; 11:4; 16: 4,20; Pea $7, ete). (2) 
Later on, the exceptions and difficulties of actual life,—the 
prosperity of the wicked, the triumph of the idolatrous 
foreign peoples, the sufferings of the truly righteous, caused 
a re-examination and modification of the principles of provi- 
dential government (note the Book of Job and Psa. 49, 73). 
(3.) Last of all, the Book of Eoclesiastes seems to represent 
an era when the difficulties are felt to be unremovable, The 
best advice of the wise man is to put them to the best prac- 
tical use. 
6. Tis Distinetiveness.—(1.) The writings of the men of wis- 
dom differ from those of the prophets (a) in point of view, 
(6) in favorite expressions and ideas, (c) in purpose. (2.) 
These differ from the body of psalms in not being primarily 
devotional or spiritual. In short, the Wisdom literature 
stands apart from, although correlated to, the other Old Tes- 
tamant writings. 
Il. Ins Puace 1x Brsricat Literature. 
Each class of biblical literature has a prevailing and char- 
acteristic purpose or spirit, The histories, for example, were 
not written as mere histories, but far more to impress upon 
Israel that it was above all and in spite of everything a reli- 
gious nation working out a great religious ideal. The legal 
writings express a reasonable standard and guide of conduct 
for the development of this national ideal. The prophetic 
books interpreted, broadened, and defined it, ———— 
it more and more nearly to the divine plan. psalmists 
scanded spiritual “keynotes.” To what purpdse and of what 


make this national ideal square with actual life? to prevent 
a separation of religious life and daily conduct? 

TIL {1s Cuanacrenistic Ipgas. ~ 

1, Relating to God’s moral government. ‘Tustics ia retribu- 
tive, Evil is the result of God’s anger for sin. Both right- 
eous and wicked will get what they deserve (Psa. 1, Prov.). 
The righteous, however, may be given affliction as a disci- 
pline (Job, etc.). We should face the necessary evils of life, 
take the best of them, and trust God (Eccl.). 2, Relating 
to practical life. Intellectual and moral wisdom are identical. 
Obedience to the moral law gives favor in the sight of God 
and man. Intelligence, prudence, education, is of greatest 
value, ‘Wisdom is the principal thing,” ete. 3. Relating 
to the knowledge and worship of God. To know God is a funda- 
mental element in true wisdom. It is man’s substitute for a 
comprehension of the universe (comp. Job’28), which is too 
vast for him (Job 38-41). God cannot be comprehended 
(comp. Prov. 30: 1-4), but he has revealed himself sufficiently 
(Prov, 30 : 5,6). What does Ecclesiastes suggest on this 
subject ? 


IV, Tux Conrrisution or Wispom To RELIGION, 

1, Notice that the “ men of wisdom” acted as educators, 
moral consulting-physicians, writers on popular ethics, stu- 
dents of the problems of the moral universe. They would 
naturally be students and teachers of practical religion. 2. 
Their peculiar standpoint—humau rather than divine—made 
them susceptible to “natural” as distinguished from “ re- 
vealed” religion. They set forth a supplementary view of 
the universe, to be interpreted in view of the Bible as a whole. 
8. They laid stress on the thoughtful, sensible, judicious ele- 
ment which should be a part of true spirituality. “ Love 
not God less, but your neighbor more.” 4. The New Testa- 
ment has absorbed the best in this literature. Quotations 
are frequent, especially in the Epistles, 5. One notable con- 
tribution is found in the conception of Wisdom in Proverbs 
1-9 (especially chap. 8) as a public teacher, the first-born of 
the Creator, his assistant in creation, his ever-active agent in 
human history. This conception “entered into the Mes- 
sianic consciousness of Israel, and enriched it.” The Apostle 
John vitalized it and made it definite, “The Word was with 
God.” “ All things weremade by him.” Compare also the 
phrase “In him do all things subsist.” Mark other similar 
expressions about Christ in the New Testament. 








AIDS. TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON XIII, JUNE 25, 1898. 
- Second Quarterly Review. 
HOME READINGS. 
Monday, June 19: Lesson I, Matt, 28 : 1-10, 
Tuesday, June 20: {Teen TIT, Job 98 7 1-10. ; 
Pay ef Ea 
Thursday, June 22: | Teseon Vii. Prov. 12: 1-8. 
pitas | Ta peristica 
Saturday, June 24: { Lesson Xi. Meck 12 7 1 1-7, 18, 14. 
Sunday, June 25: Lesson XII. Mal. 3: 1-12. 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


Go.pen Text FOR THE QUARTER: No good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprightly.—Psa. 84 : 11. 





I. THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 

But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept.—1 Cor. 15 : 20. 

Il, AFFLICTIONS SANCTIFIED. 
For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.— Hed, 12 : 6. 
Ill. JOB’S APPEAL TO GOD. 
What I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt know here- 
after —John 18 : 7. 

IV. JOB’S CONFESSION AND RESTORATION. 

Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and have seen the end 

of the Lord ; that the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy. 


Jas, 5: 11, 
Vv. WISDOM’S WARNING. 


See that ye refuse not him that speaketh.— Heb, 12 : 25. 
VI. THE VALUE OF WISDOM. 
Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean not unto 
thine own understanding.— Prov. 3 ; 5. 
VH. FRUITS OF WISDOM, 
The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life; and he that win- 
neth souls is wise.—Prov, 11 : 30. 
VIII. AGAINST INTEMPERANCE. 
Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: and whosoever is 
deceived thereby is not wise.—Prov, 20 : 1. » 
IX. THE EXCELLENT WOMAN. 
Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain: but«a woman that 





spirit were the Wisdom writings? Were they not helping to 


et 
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Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; ‘savitg tha Yat 


—Rom., 12 : 11. 


XI. THE CREATOR REMEMBERED, 
Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.—Zeel, 


12:1. 


XII. MESSIAH’s KINGDOM. 
They shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when 


I make up my jewels —Mal. 3 : 17. 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 
Topic oF THE QUARTER: The Blessings of Right Living. 
1. Topic: Hope from Heaven. 


By the Ministry of Angels. 
OUTLINE : 1s In the Privilege of Serving. 
3. Through the Fellowship o ‘Christ, 


2. Toric: Benefits from Affliction. 
OUTLINE: {> eee ay Lo gga a 
3. Topic: Light in Darkness, 
. §.1. Deep Darkness, 
OUTLINE : { 2. Coming Light. 
4. Topic: Acceptance with God. 
. 1%. Humbled before God. 
OUTLINE : { 2. Accepted with God, 
5. Topic: Admonitions from Wisdom. 
1. Wisdom’s Calls. 
OUTLINE : {3 Wisdom’s Warnings. 
Wisdom’s Vindication. 
6. Topic: Rewards of Wisdom. 
1. Getting Wisdom. 
OUTLINE : {2 8 Enj ev Wisdom. 
Keeping Wisdom. 
7. Topic: Rewards of Righteousness. 
' (1. Rewards in Character. 
OUTLINE ; 2. Rewards in Blessings. 
8. Rewards in Deliverances. 
8. Topic: Warnings against Peril. 
. §1. The Perils of Humanity. 
Ovuruive: {} the Warnings of Wisdom. 
9. Topic: Help at Home. 
1. A Helpfal Wife. 
OUTLINE : {2 A Good Housekeeper. 
3. A Capable Manager. 
10. Topic: Consistency before God. 
1. Consistency in Worship, 
OUTLINE :” {2 Consistency in Words. 
Consistency in Works. 


\ 


11. Topic: Fidelity to God. 
Man’s Destination. — 
OUTLINE: {3 Man’s'Decay. ~ ° eT 
8. Man’s Duty. 
12. Torro: Final Acceptance. 
1. The Coming Lord. 
OUTLINE : 2. The Sinning Nation. 
3..The Gracious Results. 





REVIEW BIBLE-LIGHTS.* 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent: Fear not ye: for I know that® 


ye seek Jesus, which hath been crucified, He is not here; for 
he is risen, even as he said. Come, see the place where the 
Lord lay. And go quickly, and tell his disciples, He is risen 
from the dead (Matt. 28 : 5-7). ; 

Scholars: But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become 
the firstfruits of them that slept (1 Cor, 15 : 20). 

Teachers: It is Christ Jesus .,,that was raised from the 
dead, who is at the right hand of God, who also maketh inteér- 
cession for us (Rom. 8 : 34), 

Ali: The Lord is risen indeed (Luke 24 : 34). 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent: Behold, happy is the man 
whose God correcteth : therefore despise not thou the chasten- 
ing of the Almighty (Jeb 5: 17). 

Scholars: For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth (Heb. 
12 : 6). 

Teachers: All chastening seemeth for the present to be. not 
joyous, but grievous (Heb. 12 : 11). 

All: Yet afterward it yieldeth peaceable fruit unto them 
that have been exercised thereby, even the fruit of righteous- 
ness (Heb. 12: 11). 


Lesson 3,—Superintendent ; But he knoweth the way that 
I take; when he hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold (Job 
23 : 10). 

Scholars : What I do thou knowest not now; but thou shalt 
know hereafter (John 13 : 7), 

Teachers: We know that to them that love God all things 
work together for good (Rom. 8 : 28). 

All: What time I am afraid, I will put my nw in thee 
(Psa. 56 : 3). 

Lesson 4.—Superintendent: The Lord accepted Job, And 
the Lord turned the captivity of Job, when he prayed for his 
friends: and the Lord gave Job twice as much as he liad be- 
fore (Job 42 : 9, 10). 

Scholars: Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and have 
seen the end of the Lord; that the Lord is very pitiful, and of 
tender mercy (Jas. 5 : 11). 

Teachers ; Surely I know that it shall be well with them that 
fear God, which fear before him (Feel. 8 : 12). 

All: Unite my heart to fear thy name (Psa. 86 : 11). 


1 Nore.--Any number of copies of the Review Bible-Lights, printed 





feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.— Prov. 31 : 30, 


on single sheets, for convenient use, may be had of the publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. Price, 76 cents per hundred. 
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Lesson 5.—Superintendent: Wisdom erieth aloud in the 
street ; she uttereth her Voice in the broad places; she crieth 
in the chief place of concourse; at the entering in of the gates, 
in the city, she uttereth her words: How long, ye simple ones, 
will ye love simplicity? And scorners delight them in scorn- 
ing, and fools hate knowledge? (Prov. 1 : 20-22.) 

Scholars: See that ye refuse not him that speaketh (Heb. 
12 : 25). 

Teachers; He that hath ears, let him hear (Matt. 13 : 9). 

All: Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth (1 Sam. 3: 9). 


Lesson 6.—Superintendent : Her ways are ways of pleas- 
antness, and all her paths are peace. She is a tree of life to 
them that lay hold upon her: and happy is every one that 
retaineth her (Prov. 3 : 17, 18). 

Scholars ; Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean 
not unto thine own understanding (Prov. 3 : 5). 

Teachers : Blessed is the man that walketh not in the coun- 
sel of the wicked, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sit- 
teth in the seat of the scornful (Psa. 1 : 1). 

All: He will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his 
paths (Isa. 2 : 3). 

Lesson 7.—Superintendent : A good man shall obtain favour 
of the Lord: but a man of wicked devices will he condemn. A 
man shall not be established by wickedness: but the root of 
the righteous shall never be moved (Prov. 12 : 2, 3). 

Scholars: The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life; and he 
that winneth souls is wise (Proy. 11 : 30). 

Teachers: He shall be like a tree planted by the streams of 
water, that bringeth forth its fruit in its season, whose leaf also 
doth not wither ; and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper (Psa. 
1:3). ‘ 

All: O Lord, we beseech thee, send now prosperity (Psa. 
118 : 25). 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent: Who hath woe? who hath 
sorrow? who hath contentions? who hath complaining? who 
hath wounds without cause? who hath redness of eyes? They 
that tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek out mixed 
wine (Prov. 23 : 29, 30). 

Scholare: Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise (Prov. 20: 1). 

Teachers : Look not thou upon the wine (Prov. 23 : 31). 

All: At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like 
an adder (Prov. 23 : 32). « 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent: A virtuous woman who can 
find? For her price is far above rubies. The heart of her 
husband trusteth in her, and he shall have no lack of gain 
(Prov. 31 : 10, 11). 

Scholars: Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain: but a 
woman -that feareth the Lord,.she shall be praised (Prov. 
31 : 30). r 

Teachers: Only fear the Lord, and serve him in truth with 
all your heart (1 Sam. 12: 24). 

All; The Lord our God will we serve, and unto his voice 
will we hearken (Josh. 24 : 24). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent : He that loveth’ silver shall,! 
not be satisfied with silver; nor he that loveth abundance with 
increase: this also is vanity. When goods increase, they are 
increased that eat them: and what advantage is there to the 
owner thereof, saving the beholding of them with his eyes? 
(Ecel. 5 : 10, 11.) 

Scholars: Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; sery- 
ing the Lord (Rom. 12: 11). 

Teachers: No man can serve two masters: for either he will 
hate the one, and love the other; or else he will hold to one, 
and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon 
(Matt. 6 : 24). 

All; Blessed are they that ...seek him with the whole heart 
(Psa. 119 : 2), 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent: This is the end of the matter; 
all hath been heard: fear God, and keep his commandments ; 
for this is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring every 
work into judgement, with every hidden thing, whether it be 
good or whether it be evil (Eccl. 12 : 13, 14). 

Scholars: Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth (Ecel, 12: 1). 

Teachers : Seek yé the Lord while he may be found, call ye 
upon him while he is near (Isa. 55 : 6). 

All: As for me, I will call upon God (Psa. 55 : 16). 


Lesson 12.—Superintendent : Bring ye the whole tithe into 
the storehouse, that there may be meat in mine house, and 
prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not 
open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, 
that there shall not be room enough to receive it (Mal. 3 : 10). 

Scholars: They shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in 
that day when I make up miy jewels (Mal. 3 : 17). 

Teachers: The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich (Prov. 
10 : 22). 
AU > Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 


prepared for you from the foundatjon of the world (Matt. 
25 : 34). 





A 
RECAPITULATION. 
The pre-view of the quarter was set forth in the following 


outline: 
THE BLESSIN3s OF RIGHT LIVING. 
Hopéfrom Heaven. 








5. Admonitions from Wisdom. 
6. Rewards of Wisdom. — 
7. Rewards of Righteousness. 
8. Warnings Against Peril. 
9. Help at Home. 
10. Consistency before God. 
11. Fidelity to God, 
12. Final Acceptance. 


The golden text for the quarter is from Psalm 84:11: 
“ No good thing will he withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly.” 

Lesson 1.—The disciples of the Lord who are here pre- 
sented were living aright. To the best of their ability they 
were true to the Lord. To them, therefore, “ Hope from 
Heaven” was but a natural blessing. As much might justly 
be expected. And it came to them (1) By the Ministry of 
Angels; but it came, not when they were in neglect of duty, 
but when they were devoutly active (2) In the Privilege of 
Serving; and the crowning glory of their blessedness was 
that it came (3) Through the Fellowship of Christ. 

Lesson 2.—“ Benefits from Affliction” are among the bless- 
ings of those who live aright. This lesson from the Book of 
Job deals with (1) Afflictions Experienced ; for they roll in 
like a flood upon the noble hero of this story. But another 
side is shown for the righteous ; for with equal clearness and 
force the record sets forth (2) Benefits Secured. But this 
lesson handles this subject in the abstract, the concrete 
illustration lying farther along in the quarter. 

Lesson 3,—Job’s personal experience now comes more 
prominently into view, setting forth another blessing of right 
living under the metaphor of “Light in Darkness,” (1) 
Deep Darkness of a spiritual sort is about this man of God, 
just as about many others in other ages and lands; but (2) 


where there ariseth light in the darkness. 
the one who lives rightly comes out clearly in the “ Accept- 


leading produced its legitimate fruit. He was (1) Humbled 


parallel to theory. God shows himself true to his promises, 


the first sets forth “ Admonitions from Wisdom.” 
dom’s Calls, so open, so persuasive, so potent, are presented; 


severest acts. 
her blessings may be perpetual. 


cident to life. 


and its blessings are brought within reach. 


is presented under the descriptions of the excellent woman. 
rectly to gain such blessing. 
man.” 


first to last. 





1. 
2. E from A filiction. 
3. Ligh in Darkness. 






Coming Light cheers his heart, just as to the righteous every- 
Lesson 4.—The concrete illustration of the blessedness of 
ance with God,” which Job met in the end. His mysterious 


before God. But that condition is the forerunner of favor, 
and he is*(2) Accepted with God. In this, experience runs 


Lesson 5.—The Wisdom lessons now open before us, and 
(1) Wis- 


(2) Wisdom’s Warnings are added, for, sad though the fact 
be, yet it is true that even Wisdom’s calls are not readily 
accepted. Warnings are needed—and even most solemn 
warnings—that heed may be gained. These sad penalties 
may seem even cruel to casual observers; therefore (3) Wis- 
dom’s Vindication is given, for she has reason for even her 


Lesson 6.—Not only are admonitions given by Wisdom to 
encourage to right living, but the “Rewards of Wisdom” 
are rich and abundant. (1) Getting Wisdom is directed 
therefore; (2) Enjoying Wisdom follows the getting; and 
(3) Keeping Wisdom, which is so beneficial, is enjoined, that 


Lesson 7.—Rightecusness is the fruit of right living, and 
the “ Rewards of Righteousness” are among the blessings of 
those who so live. These rewards are of various kinds, and 
this lesson deals with those (1) In Character; (2) In Bless- 
ings; (3) In Deliverance experienced from the many ills in- 


Lesson 8.—It is strange, but it is true, that, with all the 
light Wisdom sheds on man’s pathway, yet “ Warnings 
against Peril” must be repeated over and over. This lesson 
in part discusses (1) The Perils of Humanity, especially those 
from the use of strong drink; and (2) The Warnings of Wis- 
dom touching this very point. Thus right living is promoted, 


Lesson &—The inestimable blessing of “ Help at Home” 


No higher earthly rewards crown right living. than those 
found in (1) A Helpful Wife ; (2) A Good Housekeeper ; and 
(3) A Capable Manager. But such help implies reciprocal 
duties. The husband, as well as the wife, must live cor- 


Lesson 10.—After all, “ Consistency before God ” is a high 
blessing; indeed, one of the highest. To show this (1) In 
Worship, (2) In Words, and (3) In Works, is to possess right 
living indeed. It is another showing of “the whole duty of 


Lesson 11.—“ Fidelity to God” ranks with consistency be- 
fore him. To be true to God, remembering him early and 
ever, is obviously demanded by (1) Man’s Destination and (2) 
Man’s Decay ; and it virtually includes (3) Man’s Duty from 


Lesson 12.—The “Final Acceptance” of God’s saints is 
the crowning blessing of right living. (1) The Coming Lord 
will right all wrongs; (2) The Sinning Nation will become 
the serving nation ; and (3) The Gracious Results will include 
all of good for this life, and also for the life to come; for 


“No good thing will he withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly.” 


REVIEW LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 





The resurrection of Christ is constantly proclaimed in the 
New Testament to be the cornerstone of our faith. “If 
Christ be not risen,” says Paul, “then is our preaching vain, 
your faith is also vain.” The apostles, we are told, “ preached 
Jesus and the resurrection.” It was this, indeed, which gave 
Christianity its supreme attraction to that age; for the as- 
sured hope of a world beyond the present, redressing the in- 
equalities and wrongs of this life, broke over the earth like a 
trumpet-peal from the Infinite, startling mankind from the 
despair in which the mysteries of life had sunk them, and 
fixing its gaze on the hitherto impenetrable heavens, from 
which, it now seemed, they might momentarily look for the 
appearance of the Judge of the living and the dead, of whose 
near approach that trumpet-voice had been the herald. 

We know how great an influence the preaching of the 
near realization of “the second advent” has even now ; but 
what must have been the effect on the miserable throngs of 
domestic slaves of antiquity, or on the mass of human 
wretchedness that in those days filled the alleys and wynds 
of cities like Rome, or on the naked and hungry crowds of 
field-hands and wandering shepherds, whose lives.were less 
regarded than those of the beasts among which they were 
passed? For, even apart from the light shed over their 
darkness by the prospect of a blissful immortality, there was 
the mighty support of a recognition by the Eternal Father of 
the essential equality of all men, and the proclamation that 
the only distinctions he acknowledged were those of greater 
or less moral worth. We need look no farther for an expla- 
nation of the rapid spread of Christianity. 

The Book of Job is justly regarded by the highest minds 
as one of the very greatest of human compositions, Its ob- 
ject is to show that the old notion, still cherished in Christ's 
day, of a man’s lot in this world being an exact reflection of 
his sins or goodness, was not only baseless, but dishonoring to 
God. The theory of Providence which recognized only tem- 
poral rewards and punishments is strenuously contested in 
Job, and finally condemned, in express words, by our Lord; 
who asks, “ Think ye that these Galileans were sinners above 
all the Galileans, because they have suffered these things?” 
alluding to some of his fellow-countrymen, whose blood 
Pilate had mingled with theirsacrifices. “Or those eighteen, 
upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and killed them, think 
ye that they were offenders above all the men that dwelt in 
Jerusalem? I tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish” (Luke 13 : 2-5). In accordance with 
this presentation of the moral government of ‘God, Job, 
though he will not, even to the end, admit that his suf- 
ferings were the punishment of sin, is justified by the 
Almighty, and blessed with double the favor he had origi- 
nally enjoyed. 

The age of Solomon gave rise to a new form of composition 
among the Hebrews, known as “ Wisdom Literature,” the 
proverbs of the great king forming the first portion of it, 
The present collection, which constitutes our Book of Prov- 
erbs, dates, apparently, from the reign of Hezekiah, though 
the first part of it reaches back to the Solomonic age. In the 
opening chapter, Wisdom is represented as standing, like one 
of the old prophets, in the streets and places of most crowded 


those who, in our day, would be regarded as the violent and 
vicious, but who, in the peculiar idiom of the Hebrews, are 
called the “ foolish.” He who is wise will not join in their 
plots to murder and théh rob; a counsel of less weight in our 
time than in that of Solomon, as hardly needing to be urged ex- 
cept tothe criminal classes. It shows, however, how wretched 
the state of society must have been, that the young men of 
the community should have required such earnest dissuasion 
from awful and degrading crime, which any respectable 
. | youth now would feel himself insulted by having named to 
him, as a course possible even to hear without indignation 
(Prov. 1 : 11-13). 

But Wisdom means more, we find, elsewhere, than not 
committing murder. It includes all that is implied in lead- 
ing a godly, righteous, and sober life, and is rightly said to 
secure a peaceful and undisturbed career (Prov. 1:33). Still 


words we are told “ Wisdom will laugh at the calamity of 
such as have sold themselves to work wickedness, and will 
mock when their fear cometh.” Sweet counsel is given, to 
“despise not the chastening of the Lord; neither be weary 
of his correction: for whom the Lord loveth he correcteth; 
even as a father the son in whom he delighteth” (Prov. 
3:11, 12). Words like these are found nowhere but in the 
Bible, and appeal to the universal heart, as ihe echo of a 
voice from the very throne of the Eternal Father. Such 
loving trust in the goodness of God, even when we cannot see 
his present purpose,—the trust in him as too wise to err, too 
good to be unkind,—is part of the wisdom commended. The 
ways of him who thus walks hand in hand with the Almighty 
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more, wickedness sets the Almighty against one. In awful: 
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as a child with a father, must surely be ways of pleasaniness 
and paths of peace. 

Even in this life, moreover, we are reminded (Prov. 
12: 1-15), a worthy course is ite own reward, in the temporal 
benefits it brings with it asarule. “The root of the righteous 
shall not be moved ;” “his house stands;” but that of the 
wicked is overthrown. Industry is naturally commended as 
one mark of wisdom; and so are prudence in speech, kind- 
ness to the lower animals, and modesty in our self-confidence. 
Nor must sobriety be forgotten (Prov. 23 : 29-35). Indeed, 
the terrible result of giving way to a passion for strong drink 
is nowhere more vividly painted than in Proverbs, remind- 
ing one of a saying of the late chaplain of Clerkenwell prison, 
that his experience had led him to look upon crime as only 
condensed alcohol. 

The picture of “The Excellent Woman,” with which the 
Book of Proverbs concludes, is in keeping with Eastern ideas, 
and hence varies from those of the West, but the great prin- 
ciples underlying its different touches are admirable in any 
age. Industry, good housekeeping, clearheadedness, kind- 
ness, and gentle words, are delightful characteristics of any 
one; but we may be thankful that our estimate of the po- 
sition of woman makes it out of place for a husband to let his 
wife maintain him, as the “ excellent woman” did her lord, 
or for a wife to be a keen business person, trading with a 
man’s acuteness and eagerness, and buying property with her 
gains. 

The gloomy views of life which-pervade Ecclesiastes speak 
of an age when national depression, and also the spread of 
new modes of thought in relation to the infinite future, had 
filled reflective minds with doubts and sorrow. One shrinks 
from the counsel to make the most of the pleasures of the 
present, since the grave, to which we must go down naked as 
we came into the world, awaits us, Mere pleasures of the 
senses are not the highest ideal of a wise use of our short term 
on earth. Christ has the true conception. ‘“ We must work 
while it is day, for the night cometh when no man can work.” 
Work for others, work for their good, because God is love, 
and we seek to be like him. Youth, that wondrous gift, which 
comes, like the morning, with landscapes glorious in their 
purple and gold, is then only used aright when dedicated to 
our Oreator. To live “as ever in our great Taskmaster’s eye,” 
to distrust ourselves, and keep far from even the appearance 
of evil, is the truest secret of a happy life, and of # soft pillow 
when we come to die. 


Old Park, Bowrnemouth, England. 





REVIEW LESSON THOUGHTS. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, 


The lessons of this quarter may be regarded as presenting 
specimens of the latest teaching of the Old Testament. The 
first four, from the Book of Job, deal with the mystery of 
sorrow and its solution. The second group (Lessond 5-9), 
from Proverbs, set forth the worth of wisdom and some of 
its practical effects in the formation of character. The next 
two (Lessons 10 and 11), from Ecclesiastes, point out two 
ways by which the besetting misery of “vanity” may be 
escaped. The three books from which the lessons are taken 
belong to the so-called “Wisdom” literature of the Old 
Testament ; and these three words—“sorrow,” “ wisdom,” 
“vanity””—are the key-notes of each. The last lesson gives, 
as the final attitude of the earlier revelation, the onward 
gaze of Messianic expectation. 

Obviously, the unity of these lessons is in their presenting 
various aspects of the ultimate stage of pre-Christian revela- 
tion. Thus did the problems of life shape themselves under 
God's guidance, and these were the conclusions in which he 
willed that men should rest till the day-star arose. Christ's 
coming confirrged these, and shed further light on what they 
had not seen in all its clearness. 

We have then, first, the ultimate Old Testament teaching 
as to the mystery of sorrow and evil. The solution which 
the Book of Job gives is rather to be found at its beginning 
than at its end. No doubt, the restoration of the afflicted 
man to his ancient prosperity is part of the intended solution ; 
but even if the sufferer is put back in the position he was in, 
the question why he was dragged out of it is not thereby 
answered. It rather becomes more unanswerable. If God 
thus reverses his action, would it not have been better not 
to have began it? To pull down and then build up looks 
like purposeless caprice. Therefore, the truth taught in the 
first lesson is really the more satisfactory explanation of the 
mystery. The truth is that a good man’s sorrows are not 
punishment, as Job’s eloquent tormentors insisted that they 
were. They are “trials” in the strict sense of that word,— 
tests of endurance, of patience, of submission, and, because 
tests, means for increasing the qualities which they bring out. 
“The Satan” did not believe in the sincerity of Job’s reli- 
gion, and insinuates that it is easy for a prosperous man to 
be thankful. He is permitted to put him to the test, and the 
test proves that Job’s religion is something more than a 

* lively sense of favors to come.” 

A subsidiary lesson is that no powers can work harm to a 
good man without God’s consent. But that is not the main 





point of the prologue. God's share in sorrow is not denied. 
Rather the assertion of it makes it so difficult to understand 
the sorrow. But if it is clearly seen that affliction is not 
punishment, but testing, clouds of darkness roll away. This, 
then, is the burden of the first lesson. 

The second is taken from Eliphaz’s first speech, and con- 
tains much that is eternally true, though it did not hit the 
mark in Job’s case, because underlying it was the implication 
that his great sorfow was an infallible index of great sin. 
Eliphaz lays down a theory which is beautifully and blessedly 
true, though not quite complete. His paradox that the sor- 
rowful man is a happy man puts clearly a great truth. His 
insight into the purpose of sorrow—namely, that it is correc- 
tion, and wounding in order to bind up, in other words that 
it is discipline—is ever to be laid to heart by us in our times 
of darkness. It was much to see so plainly that God smote, 
not because he was angry, but “for our profit.” But the 
truth of the prologue goes even deeper, declaring that afflic- 
tion not only betters, but fests, and may come, not to correct 
evil, but to bring out good. 

The other main thought of this lesson is the blessings fol- 
lowing sorrows rightly borne. The picture drawn is perfect 
in its beauty and serene sunniness. Exemption from calami- 
ties, amity with creatures, home prosperity, numerous pos 
terity, long life, are in the list of good things promised. In 
outward form the promises are not always fulfilled. It was 
a piece of traditional belief on Eliphaz’s part to say that 
they were; and it is wonderful how long men can keep on 
repeating what they think it religious to assert without look- 
ing at facts to see if these verify their assertions. But in 
inmost reality, Eliphaz’s promises are fulfilled to all those 
who submit to their trials. God’s rod buds, and bears sweet 
fruit. 

In Lesson 3, Job vehemently asserts his innocence with a 
warmth and absoluteness not to be approved, but which is 
largely due to the provocation of his “comforters.” Ex- 
aggerated charges beget exaggerated denials, There are two 
leading ideas in his words,—his longing to get access to God 
as & judge, and his feeling that the wish is vain. The former 
strain of thought may be altogether right, or may be blended 
with impurity. In Job’s passionate words it is not wholly 
commendable; for it throbs with too great consciousness of 
innocence, and it regards acquittal at that dread tribunal as 
too certain. But in its recoil from men’s judgments, its full 
assurance of Divine justice, and its willingness to abide the 
issue of such a trial, it rises to a lofty devotion, and may well 
be imitated by all the weary and calumniated. 

The second part of the lesson, in which Job desoribes how 
vain are his efforts to reach God’s judgment-seat, is the voice 
of sense rather than of faith. It gives pathetic expression to 
that feeling of hopeless search after the Person, who is hid- 
den from sight, which lies deep in men’s hearts, and often 
makes the sharpest pain of pain. But the heart that has seen 
Jesus has seen God, and to all these complaints of sense the 
answer may be given, “How sayest thou, Shew us the 
Father?” Sorrow should drive us to appeal to God, but it 
should not drive us to doubt that our appeal enters his ear 
and heart. 

The end of Job's trials is not, as we have remarked, the 
solution of their mystery. But it is a contribution thereto, 
His confession embraces the convictions which sorrow is 
blessed if it produces in us, namely, those of God’s omnipo- 
tence; and that not merely as crushing our rebellion, but as 
encouraging our faith, of our own limited power to plumb 
his depths of providence, of the rashness and insufficiency of 
our poor attempis to put these into formulas, of our depend- 
ence on him for illumination, and of thrilling consciousness 
and clear sight of him which bows us into the dust of abase- 
ment, Whoever emerges thus from the storm will find him- 
self in a safe haven ; and, whether outward recompense is his 
or not, he will still possess lost goods, and more fully realize 
the blessings still bestowed. Sorrow rightly borne can never 
be barren. Put together the beginning and the end of Job’s 
experience, and you have as much explanation as is needed, 
for practical purposes, of the mystery of suffering. 

Lessons 5-9 irom Proverbs set forth the praise of Wisdom, 
and exhibit some of ite applications to conduct. The noble 
personification of the queenly woman, pleading with men and 
enriching her followers with all good, shadows from afar, and 
with many inferiorities, the incarnation of the eternal Word, 
who is the Wisdom of God. She dwells with God, and by 
her he works. She comes from him to dwell with men, 
remonstrates with them, will enter opened hearts. She is 
the source of intellectual perception and of moral goodness, 
uniting in one conception, intelligence, morality, and religion. 

Lesson 5 sums up the pleadings of divine Wisdom in re- 
gard to their publicity, their solemn threatenings, and their 
radiant promises, She appeals té every man. God's voice 
reaches all ears, and, in one form or other, no one is left 
without some tones of that pleading remonstrance. He has 
not spoken in secret. If Wisdom’s voice is neglected, retribu- 
tion follows. As is the crime, so is the punishment. The 
respective parts of neglecter and neglected are exchanged in 
the last scene of the tragedy. He who was deaf to her, finds 





her deaf to him. Divine pleadings rejected prepare the way 


for human beseechings unlistened to. There is such @ state, 
even on éarth, as that of men regretting their folly when the 
storm is beating them down, and it is too late to mend mat- 
ters. There is a more awful sense in which, hereafter, “Too 
late, too late; ye cannot enter now,” will be said to despisers. 
But one bright flash of hope darta across the darkness. To 
listen to Wisdom is the condition of secarity, which fears no 
evil, and of quietness of heart amid unquiet circumstances 
and changes. 

The glories of Wisdom are celebrated in Lesson 6. No- 
where is there a fairer picture drawn by poet or morglist 
than her portrait there. Her gifts are above all material 
wealth. The poor man who has them is the rich man. The 
realities she gives outstrip all desires, - Imagination and 
wishes halt behind her bestowals, ‘Long life, real wealth, 
men’s reverence, are hers for her votaries. She traces life's 
paths, in which, walking, we find not only “ pleasantness, but 
peace.” Her delights are calm. She gives “the depth and 
not the tumult of the soul.” Vanished joys of Eden she 
brings back, and, grasping her, our hands hold the branches 
of the tree of life, and eat of its fruit. Nor does she work on 
earth only, But God made her his minister in creation, and 
heaven and earth witness to her power. Shall we not then 
listen to her? If we do, life, beauty, upholding grace, will 
be ours. Work will be prospered, and rest will be sweet and 
fearless. . 

In Lesson 7 the fruits of wisdom are set forth in antitheses 
with the results of its opposite, in a variety of directions, of 
which the principal reiterated thought is the stability of 
wise conduct and the transiency of folly.. That stability is 
traced primarily to “the favor of the Lord,” but it is also 
inherent in the very natureof theconduct. The prominence 
given to speech in this lesson is noteworthy. What we say 
is a8 important in shaping our lives as what we do. Words 
are deeds. Similar prominence is given to desires and 
thoughts. These are the realm of wisdom or folly even more 
than their results in acts. 

One special sin against Wisdom is dealt with in Lesson 8, 
Drunkenness must have been common to have deservedssuch 
a vehement dehortation, and to have been painted so accu- 
rately. The immediate effects of intoxication are vividly 
outlined. Nothing is said about its sin, nor about remoter 
consequences in character, position, or effects on family life. 
But the picture sets forth the folly of drunkenness and the 
degrading consequences of drunkenness. The man is moan- 
ing in maudlin misery, quarreling about nothing, wounded 
by his own falls or stumblings, with glazed eyes. He is the 
victim of hallucinations, seeing strange things as in deliriwm 
tremens, babbling nonsense, lying down like a log in places as 
unfit for repose as the heart of the sea or a mast-head would 
be. He is so weakened in his will-power that, though he 
knows when he is sober what harm drink has done him, he 
cannot but thirst for it. He wakes from his drunken stupor, 
and all he thinks of is to “take.a hair of the dog that bit 
him.” And that isa man who might have listened to Wis- 
dom and enriched his life with her gifts! 

Lesson 9 chants the praise of a wise woman. Wisdom will 
dwell in the kitchen and store-closet too, and will ennoble 
the careful housekeeper, the mother in her nursery, the mis- 
tress among her servants. “A woman that feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised.” Religion-has its natural seat in a 
woman’s heart. A she-atheist is a dreadful creature, And 
there is no adornment to be compared to that which devotion 
gives to the female character, whether it be molded on the 
antique type of the house-mother in this lesson or on the 
most brand-new model of the “emancipated ” and “advanced” 
supporter of woman's rights. 

The two lessons from Ecclesiastes echo in different ways 
the key-note of that book, the vanity of earthly things. The 
first points out how even worship may become a vanity, if it 
is presented from unprepared hearts, or with a torrent of un- 
considered words, or is not followed by performance of vows 
and a life corresponding to the prayers and professions. On 
the other hand, the lesson rings again the familiar peal on 
the insufficiency of outward good to satisfy ever-growing 
needs and desires, and insists that, by the necessity of the 
case, no satisfaction can be attained by outward abundance, 
Appetite grows faster than supply. Attainable wealth is 
limited ; desire is boundless, and by its nature always grasps 
after just a little more. 

The other lesson paints the decay and dissolution of the 
body, in order to write over the grave the solemn epitaph 
which moans through the book, “ All is vanity ;” dnd thence 
to deduce the exhortation to “fear God and keep his com» 
mandments,” which will redeem any life from vanity, and 
bring any man into touch with that eternal Reality which it 
is blessedness and life to know and serve. 

The last lesson shows us the prophet standing on the verge 
of the Old epoch, and pointing an eager hand into the dim- 
ness of the New. The last word of the Old Testament is not 
pondering on the mystery of suffering, nor praising heavenly 
wisdom, nor bitterly weighing life and proclaiming 1t empty, 
but it is prophecy. All the threads are knit together, and 
the result of all previous revelation is an unquenchable con- 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


REVIEW ; THAT 18, TO VIEW AGAIN. 


- At the end of « journey-we look back and see. the moun- 
tains of vision, the palace beautiful, the luminous cross, not in 
minute detail, but as parts of & large whole. What are the 
points luminous, lofty, and precious in the past three months’ 
journey and study? . 

1, Easter light makes eternal morning over our world. 
There is a life beyond this, and the veil between is thin. 

2. Afflictions are universal, but there is a power so high that 
they may be blessings to those who are so righteous that they 
can receive God’s help. 

8. In every possible loss and accusation men may be right- 
eous enough to confidently face everything good or ill in the 
universe and appeal to God. 

4, Though that man may have defects and sins, he has 
satisfying answer from God. 

5. Rejecters of wisdom shall be filled with their own 
devices (nothing could be smaller and worse); but accepters of 
wisdom shall dwell securely without fear of evil. 

6. God keeps school. Blessed is the learner. Some things 
are so high that the chastening that teaches them is weloome. 

7, The fruits of wisdom: (1) Knowledge, (2) favor of God, 
(8) a diadem of a wife, (4) just thoughts, (5) right, forceful 
utterance, (6) permanence, (7) general approval, (8) kind- 
ness, (9) industry, and (10) teachableness for more wisdom. 

8. Warning against the insanity of intemperance. 

9. The spirit and acts of the vigorous woman. 

10. Reverence and fidelity bring prosperity. 

11. Remembering the Creator, one has the largest thought 
and the best means of growth. 

12. As Easter light made the morning, so prophecy, the 
dearest and best God could ever give to men, closes the 
picture. Prophecy has more than the fulfilment. However 
many may have been in the past, more are to be in the future. 

* Christ is coming! let creation 
Bid her groans and travail cease, 
Let the glorious proclamation 
Hope restore and faith increase ; 
Christ is coming! 
Come, thou blessed Prince of Peace.” 


University Park, Colo. 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F, BCHAUFFLEE, D.D. 


1. Open with a hymn on the resurrection. . 


2. Call attention to the fact that the first lesson deals with 
the resarrection, of which we have just sung. But the last 
lesson tells of the kingdom of the Master which is yet to be 
established. So we will 

3. Sing again of that. Sing-“I love thy kingdom, Lord,” 
or some hymn on that theme. 

4. Open the doors now, to let late comers in, While they 
take their seats, let the school sit quietly. When all is still 
again, 

5. Ask some one to lead in prayer. (This person should 
have been spoken to beforehand, so that he may be prepared.) 

6. Repeat together some well-known passage of Scripture, 
such as the Twenty-third Psalm. 

7. Sing again. (All the hymns on Review Sunday should 
be well known, and have “ go” to them.) 

8. Again open the doors, to let those who are waiting enter. 

9. Sing once more. 

10. Now give the classes time to mark their rolle, and 
transact such class business as is necessary, such as library, 
collection, etc. For this about ten minutes is needful. 

11. Call to order, and sing again. 

12. Now turn to the blackboard. Having put the initial 

’ letters of the twelve lessons on the board, and opposite each 
the first word of the golden text, review the scheol on them, 
till they can give them as rapidly as you point to them. 
This part of the work ought not to take more than ten 
minutes. 

13, Have the school rise, and sing a lively. hymn. 

14. Now the work must be taken up by individual teacher, 
who, of course, have been prepared beforehand by the super- 
interdent, so that they know what is expected of them. This 
will involve trouble on the part of the superintendent, but no 
good review can ever be conducted without any trouble. 
Select twelve teachers, one for each lesson; or, if you have 
not got twelve who can render this service, take six, and give 
them two lessons each. There are only two lessons with 
much narrative in them. Take these first. Ask one teacher 
briefly to give the story \of the resurrection, together with 
the best practical thought that he thinks should be empha- 
sized. Then ask another teacher to tell the story of Job. 
In this way go through six of the lessons, having each teacher 















get from that portion of the Word. Then sing again, so as to 
give the school a little change. After this, let six more 
teachers go through the remaining lessons in the same way. 
15. Now sing an appropriate hymn, and close the school 
with the benediction by the pastor. 
Now, lest some teachers should be at a loss what to chose 
as the important practical theme in each lesson, I will sug- 
gest what seems to me as at least one important lesson that 
may be drawn from each of the portions of Scripture that we 
have been studying. 
Lesson 1.—We worship, not a dead, but a living, Saviour. 
Lesson 2.—Sin brings suffering, and only through perfect 
holiness is there any ultimate escape. 
Lesson 8.—In all our troubles we may go to God, sure that 
he will not turn us away empty. 
Lesson 4,.—Confess your sin to God, and you will find 
mercy. 
Lesson 5.— Wisdom obeyed brings blessings, but, disobeyed, 
exacts the penalty. . 
Lesson 6.—Wisdom prolongs life, and gives a happiness 
that never comes through folly. : 
Lesson 7.—Wise action secures the favor of God, while 
folly he will condemn. 
Lesson 8.——By all means be a total abstainer. 
Lesson 9,.—Love and honor gour mother; for she is your 
greatest blessing on earth. 
Lesson 10.—Love your church and Sunday-school, and 
cleave to them. 
Lesson 11,—Remember God in your youth, 
Lesson 12.—It is an awful thing for a man to rob God. 
These are only the most condensed hints, but gach teacher 
can enlarge on them, and, where possible, tell some brief 
anecdote that illustrates the principle involved. In this way 
many a pearl of truth will be made to sparkle for a moment 
before the school. * 

The blackboard review spoken of above is as follows: 














TITLe. GOLDEN TEx’. 
R.C But now 
A. 8. For whom 
J.A.G@. What I 
J.C. R, Ye have 
W. W. See that 
Vv. W. Trust in 
F. W. The fruit 
A. I. Wine is 
E. W. Favor 
R, F. Not 

°C 8. Remember 
M, K, They shall 
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REVIEW HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


One form of quarterly review for the primary class is a 
golden-text review. For scholars who have been regular in 
attendance, and learned the golden text each week, this will 
not be difficult. The last quarterly review was so conducted 
in a large primary class, and was much enjoyed-by the chil- 
dren. All who could perfectly recite the texts were asked to 
stand in front facing the rest of the class. As each lesson was 
recalled by questioning, in an appropriate time and at a mo- 
tion from the teacher, the golden text was recited in unison 
by the scholars standing in line. Sometimes the order was 
varied by asking an individual to answer, to give some fact, 
or the name of a lesson. This quarter's studies have had 
little unity of subject which a child couldeee,—not much that 
is descriptive or that offers material for striking pictures or 
illustration. 

Jesus Christ.—Our quarter's lessons began and ended with 
Jesus Christ, The first lesson was the Easter story of the 
Sabbath morning when the women went to the tomb where 
Jesus had been buried. What did the angel say to them? 
What was the message the women were told to take to the 
disciples? What was our golden text of that lesson ? 

‘The Messiah.—Our last lesson of the quarter was of Christ 
and his kingdom, of the messenger who should come before 
him to prepare the way as hecried, “ Repent ye: for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” Who was the messenger? We 
also learned of the time when the Lord Jesus shall come as 
jadge, and when he shall be king over all nations. 

The Lord.—Through all our quarter’s lessons we have had 
the name of the Lord in many of our golden texts. For our 
review text we will learn together a rule which is safe coun- 
sel for a lifetime, two links of a golden chain ; « precept for 
us to remember,—a promise of what the Lord will do: 

«Tu all thy ways acknowledge him ; 
And he shall direct thy paths.” 

The Lord's Chastening.—Who was the rich happy man who 
was to sorely tried? Whatdid helose? How did hesuffer? 
Why did God let him be so tried? What is the meaning of 








_ fm tarn give the most i t practical lesson that he can 


“chasten”? Can you repeat the golden text about “whom 





the Lord loveth”? What did Job say, when his children 
were taken, about the One who gave and had taken away? 
Can we understand how those who love God are so often sick 
and in great sorrow? What were Jesus’ words to Peter in 
that golden text about “ hereafter” ? 

The Lord's Tender. Meroy.—Did the Lord have pity on 
Job? He knew all his pains and troubles, and pitied hjm 
just as your father is sorry for you when you are in pain or 
suffering. We read that as a father pities his children so 
the Lord has mercy on them that fear him. The Lord’s 
pity is real; not like some people’s who tell how sorry they 
are and perhaps even shed a few tears, but that is all they 
do for a friend in trouble, while God gave real help to Job, 
For whom did Job pray and offer sacrifices? What did the 
Lord do for Job when he prayed for his friends? 

Trusting in the Lord.—Do you remember the picture of 
Wisdom standing where all could hear, calling aloud for all 
to hearken and be wise? Who came from heaven to teach 
how to be forgiven and dwell in safety forever with him? 
What is the warning of Wisdora in the golden text? We 
have an example, in our studies for the quarter, of a man who 
so trusted in the Lord that he said, “ Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him?’ Who was he? Which golden text 
tells how to trust in the Lord? How precious is wisdom 
when compared with gold and jewels? which is worth most? 
What did we learn of Wisdom’s ways and of all her paths? 
If you trust in God’s love and care, you need never be afraid, 
When you lie down to rest at night, your sleep will be sweet, 

Fearing the Lord.—We have had an example of one who 
feared the Lord, and “she shall be praised.” Who? What 
is that golden text? Because she feared the Lord, she was 
an excellent, true woman. Was she idle? She knew the 
Lord gave her time and life and strength; and she used all 
as he would like her to do. Wasshea good wife and mother? 
She thanked God for the love that made her happy, and tried 
to live and teach others to love and fear the Lord. What 
have we learned of the righteous and the one who winneth 
souls? What golden text told of those who are deceived and 
not wise? Would one who truly feared the Lord and asked 
him to give wisdom,—would he ever have the six woes and 
troubles, the wounds and quarrels, we learned about in one 
lesson? What brings such troubles? 

Serving the Lord.— What is the meaning of “ reverence” ? 
of “ fidelity”? How should we remember to keep the Sab- 
bath day? Is it keeping the day holy to spend it in travel- 
ing, or sight-seeing, or mere pleasure? How should we 
behave in God’s house? Is it serving the Lord to be idle, 
to be careless? What is taught in that text of serving the 
Lord? 

Remember.—When is the time we are bidden to remember 
the Lord? What is the meaning of “Creator”? Whatare 
some of the reasons why we should remember the Lord now? 

The Lord’s Jewels.— What are some of the rewards to those 
who are fervent in spirit, who have thought upon his name, 
and loved to speak of him often to others? In that day, 
Christ the Lord will own as his chosen ones, as “his own 
peculiar treasure,” those who have chosen wisdom, who have 
acknowledged him in all their ways, Those who remember 
the Lord now, who love und serve him, need have nothing 
to fear; for he will direct all their goings and doings, and 
lead safely to the time when all grievous chastening end 
anxious care will be ended. Mary Magdalene was weeping 
near the tomb in the garden when Jesus called her name. 
How quickly her sorrow was changed to joy! So will it be 
when from this world’s sorrows and graves he will call to his 
own loved and loving ones, and say, “Come, ye blessed of my 
Father.” 

Lowisville, Ky. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER, 


Let the answers in this review be given, as far as possible, 
by quotations from the quarter’s lessons, 

1, Tue Mysrexy or Dats (Lessons 11 and 1).—Why 
does the Preacher” speak of old age as “the evil days”? 
With what comparison does he picture the decay of the 
body? What are the human faculties that grow feeble with 
age? What grow brighter? How is the picture of death 
given in Ecclesiastes a one-sided picture? What moral does 
the Preacher draw from the facts he paints? What intima- 
tion of immortality does he give? How does the story of the 
resurrection fill out the account of death given in Ecclesi- 
astes? What does the resurrection prove about the next 
life? What are the proofs of the resurrection itself? What 
is the relative importance of the resurrection in the gospel 
story ? 

2. Tue Mystery or Sorrow (Lessons 2, 3, and 4),— What 
is the great problem discussed in the Book of Job? In what 
literary form is it treated? Why is this form appropriate? 
What is the attitude of Satan towards the world’s sorrow ? 
What explanation of sorrow is urged by Job’s three friends? 
by Eliha? What explanation is finally given by Jehovah 





himself? How was Job rewarded for his faithfulness? How 
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does the history of Christ’s life confirm the teachings of Job? 
In what ways should the Book of Job be of practical value 
in our lives? 

3. Lessons 1s Wispom (Lessons 5, 6, and 7).—Who wrote 
the Book of Proverbs? When were these proverbs collected? 
What are some cf the characteristics of the book? What 
are some of the practical uses of the book? What kind of 
wisdom does the book exalt? Under what figure is Wisdom 
presented? What warning is she pictured as giving in regard 
to the future of the unwise? in regard'to a possible change 
in their course? What are some hard things connected with 
the getting of wisdom? sowe of the pleasant things? What 
is the source of wisdom? How may we insure the abiding 
of wisdom? What are the rewards of wisdom in the home? 
in business? in the mind? in social life? in the spiritual 
life? in*time? in eternity? 

4. Lessons in Lire (Lessons 8 and 9).—What is the atti- 
tude of the Bible, as a whole, toward the use of intoxicating 
liquors? In the array of the evils of intemperance presented 
by Solomon, what physical injuries are mentioned? what 
social wrongs? what mental losses? what spiritual disasters? 
Why is liquor so fascinating? Wherein does its chief dan- 
ger lie? What is Solomon’s remedy for intemperance? 
What picture is set off, in our quarter's lessons, against this 
of adrunken man? What are the domestic qualities of a 
noble woman as described in Proverbs? What are the physi- 
cal qualities? the qualities of head? of heart? What is the 
reward set before such a woman by the Bible? 

5. Lessons in Prery (Lessons 10 and 12).— Who, probably, 
wrote Ecclesiastes? At what period of hislife? With what 
purpose? What is the plan of the book? What is taught 
in it regarding conduct in God’s house? regarding the mak- 
ing of vows to God? regarding the oppression of the poor by 
the rich? regarding the love of money? regarding the com- 
pensations of poverty? Who was Malachi? When did he 
live? With whom did he work? What was the purpose of 
his prophecy? Whom did he foretell? With what figures 
did he paint Christ's coming? What were to be the terrible 
effects of the Messiah’s appearance? the joyful effects? 
Against what especial sin did Malachi prophesy? How 
could the nation ward off Christ’s anger on account of this 
sin? What is the only surety of a nation’s prosperity ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, What lesson of the quarter has taught us that we are to 
liveforever? 2. What in the quarter’s lessons has taught us 
the uses of affliction’? 3, What are these uses? 4. Out of 
what book of the Bible have we learned the value of wisdom? 
5, What are some of the advantages that wisdom offers? 





6. What book has taught us the terrors of intemperance? 
7. And the blessings of an industrious, faithful life? 8. Who 
wrote the greater part of this book? 9. What other book 
that we have studied may Solomon have written? 10. What 
does this book say is “the conclusion of the whole matter? 
11. Who was the last prophet of the Old Testament? 
12. What was the chief lesson we learned from our extract 
from his prophecy ? 

_ Boston, Mass. 


REVIEW AND NEW-VIEW. 


Five books of the Bible are included in these twelve les- 
sons. Their range is from the days of Malachi. four centuries 
before Christ, to the resurrection of Christ. Yet their order 
of study is the reverse of chronological,—the latest writer 
being put first, and the earliest being put last. 

In the days of Malachi, the Jews were looking forward 
with hope to the coming of the Messiah, or the Christ. This 
series of lessons opens with the story of the Christ risen from 
- the dead. Yet the Jews are still looking for the Messiah’s 

coming, and Christians are looking for his second coming. 
This common hope of Jews and Christians is a linking of 
their interest and sympathies that ought not to be under- 
valped in their loving intercourse. 

The quarter’s lessons open with the truth of life in Christ. 
They continue with the teachings of the benefits of trials as a 
means of training in the life that now is, of the benefits of 
wisdom, and of the loss through folly.» They close with a 
forward look toward the better things God has in his plan 
for his people. 

» Taken as a whole, the lessons tell of : 
1, Life in Christ. Lesson 1. 
2. God’s Way of Training. Lessons 2-4. 
3. Dangers of Folly. Lessons 5, 8. 
4. Gains of Wisdom. Lessons 6, 7, 9-11. 
5. Hope for the future. Lesson 12. 

Their practical teachings are : 

We can have life and hope in Christ. If we heed God's 
invitations and warnings, we shall do well. If we reject them, 
we destroy ourselves. 








HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE ACTS. 


Inquiry has been made as to the best books on the lessons 
for the third quarter. An editorial in these pages, of June 








books of the New Testament, says: “There is no book of the 
New Testament on which I more wish to see a commentary 
undertaken by some really competent English or American 
scholar, on the scale of those we ‘have on other books by 
Bishops Lightfoot and Westcott, and Professor J. B. Mayor. 
The commentaries which exist in English are wholly in- 
adequate.” ; 

Professor G. T. Stokes’s commentary on The Expositor’s 
Bible is now complete by the appearance of the second volume. 
Professor W.. M. Ramsay’s book, “The Church in the 
Roman Empire before A.D. 170” (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1893) gives the results of researches in Paul’s 
field of labor in the province of ‘Asia. Professor Sanday says: 
“I know nothing in German comparable for thoroughness 
and solidity of investigation to the parts which concern the 
Acts.” 

James Smith’s “Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul” 
(London, 4th ed., 1880) is a work of permanent value and 
unique character. 

Of recent works on the great apostle, that by the French 
Protestant, Sabatier, L’Apétre Paul (Paris. 2d ed., 1882), is 
excellent. Also F. A. Malleson’s “Acts and Epistles of 
St. Paul” (London. 1881). Professor A. B. Brace is pub- 
lishing a series of articles on “ Paul’s Conception of Chris- 
tianity” in The Expositor. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


THE CHINESE IN AMERICAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 


Answers to inquiries made of a pumber of American 
Sunday-schools having Chinese departments indicate 
that the conditions and methods are much the same in 
all. The questions were chiefly three: 1. Is it the cus- 
tom to do individual work by one teacher for each pupil, 
or is the class system alsoin vogue? 2. Are the Chinese 
separated from the main school by meeting in a different 
room or at a different hour, or are they sometimes min- 
gled with Americans in school and class? 3. Do the 
Chinese ever act as teachers of their countrymen; and, 
if so, do they speak in English or Chinese? 

A general account of this work as it is being done on 
the Pacific coast and in Chicago may be taken, first, as 
fairly representative. The Rev. Dr. William B. Noble, 
of San Rafael, summarizes the Presbyterian methods in 
California, from his “own experience in the work,” 
which, he says, “ will in the main be.verified by the ex- 
perience of other workers.” He replies: 

“1, Individual work is the best,—one teacher to one 
pupil,—especially when the pupils are new to the school, 
ignorant of the English language, and unable to read. 
As they become familiar with our language, and more 
advanced in knowledge, they can be arranged in classes. 
Some of our ‘missions’ have large’ Bible classes, made 
up for the most part of converts, or of those who have 
been in attendance for a year or more, Scarcity of 
teachers often makes it necessary to arrange the pupils 
in classes from the very first; but where this must be 
done, the teacher will do better work by dividing the 
time among the pupils, and giving each his portion to 
himself, than by trying to teach all at once. 

“2. Chinese pupils should ordinarily be in separate 
classes; that is, not mingled with ‘American’ pupils. 
In fact, if there is a sufficient Chinese population in the 
city or town to juStify it, they should be.gathered into a 
separate school. 

“3. The most successful Chinese missions employ a 
Chinese teacher or ‘ helper,’ who devotes his whole time 
to the work. Such missions are, however, more than 
mere Sunday-schools. They are open every evening of 
the week for secular as well as religious instruction ; the 
exercises and instruction on Sunday being, of course, 
wholly religious. Where there is a sufficient Chinese 
population to justify the expense, they are the best in- 
strumentality for reaching and evangelizing the Chinese. 
The mission is usually in charge of a lady superintendent, 
who, with her volunteer teachers, teach in English. The 
Chinese helper, an intelligent convert w*o has had some 
special training for the work, devotes his time to teach- 
ing, mostly in the Chinese language, to visiting and 
gathering in pupils, and to ‘ preaching,’ both in the mis- 
sion and, as opportunity may offer, on the streets of 
‘Chinatown,’ He usually has charge also of the mission 
rooms, opens them for the meetings, and as a rendezvous 
for the ‘boys,’ who are wont to resort thither in leisure 
hours for study or for practice in singing, of which they 
are very fond. The Chinese ‘helper’ is almost indis- 
pensable in work on the Pacific coast, where there are 











18, 1892, covered the field so fully that there is not much 





trained helper can be obtained, or the means are lacking 
to employ one, the more advanced Chinese pupils of the. 
school must do as much of his work as they can.” , 
A letter from: Mrs. A. P, Rhodes, of San Francisco, 

shows that the methods in Congregational missions on 

the Pacific coast are similar to the Presbyterian. 

The Rev. Cary F. Moore, chairman of a Presbyterian 

committee on Foreign Missions, has “recently been col- 

lecting information regarding the methods employed in 

most of the Chinese-school work in Chicago,” and in 

answer to the quéstions he writes: 

“In all the differént schools from which I have re- 

ports—some eight or ten—the teaching is for the most 

part individual work ; that is, each pupil has a teacher 

to himself. But in several of the schools there is a class 

of from four to eight pupils in care of one teacher. 

“ T heard of noschool in which the Chinese and Ameri- 

cans are mixed together in the same class, Must of the 

schools meet at a different hour from the regular Sun- 

day-school, and several are entirely dissociated from any 

white school. 

“There is one Chinese teacher in Chicago, Mr. Lum 
Kow, who is not merely a Sunday-school teacher, but 
gives his time to missionary work. The teaching, so far’ 
as I have learned, is allin English. Indeed, the oppor- 
tunity to learn English is, I judge, the chief attraction 
to many of the Chinese.” 

Similar accounts, in the main, are given by the Rev. 
Rufus .B. Tobey of the Berkeley Temple, Boston; Mr. 
J. F. Lockwood of the Pilgrim Congregational Sunday- 
school, and Mr. Frederick G. Lee of St. George’s Protes- 
tant Episcopal Sunday-school, New York; Mr. W. W. 
Laudenslager of the Tabernacle Baptist Sunday-school, 
and Mrs. J. B. Griffeth of the West Arch Street Presby- 
terian Sunday-school, Philadelphia; and the Rev. Dr, 
George B. Stewart, pastor of the Market Square Presby- 
terian Sunday-school, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

All report the separation of the Chinese department, 
and at Berkeley and St. George’s it is held at a different 
hour from the rest of the school, “It is a rare thing,” 
Mr. Tobey writes, “ for Chinese ever to be mixed with 
American pupils in classes. We could do it in a very 
few instances, and it mright serve as a tonic for some of 
our English-speaking scholars. For instance, one of the 
scholars in. our-Bible class studies his lesson from The 
Sunday School Times, and my wife, who formerly had 
this class, expressed the opinion, which her successor 
also has, that the teacher of this class is put on her met- 
tle, and cannot afford to do any slovenly work, either in 
preparation or in teaching.” Mr. Laudenslager gives 
another reason for the separation of the Chinese depart- 
ment: “Our Chinese school is a department of the main 
school, but in a separate room. . It is not advisable, for 
obvious reasons, to place them in contact with American 
classes. The average American child is not quite so well 
educated up to the ‘brotherhood of man’ theory as to 
treat the Chinaman as a relative.” 

In favor of individual teaching, Mr. Lee writes: “The 
Chinese prefer it, and are more regular in attendance 
when they can feel that the entire time of a teacher is 
given to each of them. The Chinese have their pecu- 
liarities as well as other nationalities, and we have to 
exercise great judgment when we put two in a class even 
temporarily,—perhaps for one Sunday. Good teachers 
and regularity in attendance—one of the secrets of good 
Sunday-school work everywhere—particularly applies 
to our work. The Chinese are anxious to learn, respect- 
ful to their teachers, well behaved, and generally more 
regular in attendance than our average Sunday-school 
scholars. We have twenty-six female and two male 
teachers, and an average attendance of abont thirty-five 
Chinese scholars.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Laudenslager testifies: “Our 
work is not precisely or entirely individual. We are 
endeavoring to remedy the evil of individual teaching, 
and have ina measure succeeded, as we have several 
classes of from three to five Chinamen toa teacher. This 
has been a ‘hobby’ of mine, and what I have been striv- 
ing for.” Similarly, of the work in Berkeley Temple 
Mr, Tobey says: “ We employ both methods. A lady 
teaches a Bible class of twelve, and other classes range 
from two to five. We are endeavoring, as fast as possi- 
ble, to form classes of them ; but it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, and is a work that progresses very slowly indeed.” 

As to Chinese teachers, Mr, Tobey adds: “ Our Chi- 
nese missionary teaches a class of Chinese pupils, and 
we sometimes press other Chinese Christians into the 
service. They usually teach a class instead of indi- 
viduals, and they teach in both English and Chinese, 
This is not the best methed, however, of instruction; 
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Bible ab sb0n an possible.” And Mr. Lae; WER Goong 
has had’a similar experience. “ We have two scholars,” 
he writes, “whom I consider sufficiently advanced to 
teach, and I use thenr occasionally in that way in the 
absence of some of our teachers. But the Chinese are 
very modest about it, and require considerable urging to 
induce them to consent. We have no regular Chinese 
teachers.” 

The value of sometimes using 1 Chinese interpreter is, 
however, repeatedly emphasized. Dr. Stewart says: 
“ We have no Chinese teacher, but often use a particu- 
larly bright ‘boy’ as an interpreter, with good results.” 
This is confirmed by Mrs. Griffeth’s observation : “I have 
never known a Chinaman to undertake regular teaching, 
aithough sometimes one who is more advanced can be 
of great use as an interpreter to those who cannot under- 
stand nor speak English.” And Mr. Laudenslager says: 
“We have an interpreter, who talks to the scholars, in 
Chinese, on the lesson which has been studied during 
the hour. Occasionally he will take one or two who 
may have no teachers, but that occurs very seldom, 
When he does that, he teaches in Chinese.” 

Of the work in the Pilgrim Congregational Sunday- 
school, New York, Mr. Lockwood writes: ‘ Our school 
has forty scholars; our teachers number twenty. This 
leaves a surplus of only a few scholars each Sunday, as 
the attendance is very irregular. Our method of work 
is entirely individual. This method was started in Cali- 
fornia, and the Chinese have looked for it ever since. 
The scholars are difficult to grade, for they are so- short 
a time in the school, moving constantly about from one 
section of the country to another; besides, they are 
clannish, jealous of each other, narrow, ignorant, and 
show want of culture and lack of education. The average 
would be less than five per cent who have been two 
years in the same place and in the same school. Their 
method of business has been to start a laundry, and to 
sell it out to a new comer; then to move to a new town, 
and repeat the process. 

* But Sunday-school teaching has had the usual good 
effect on their lives, The Christian Chinamen are clean, 
self-respecting, more regardful of the rights of others, 
pure, peaceable, adding to their faith virtue, and to vir- 
tue knowledge, and so on, There are not more than 
five of six per cent of Christians, at any time, on our 
roll of scholars. They seldom become teachers, except 
in a conversational way. They are, however, willing to 
lead in prayer,—which is of great length. Only in the 
last two or three years do the effects of the past ten or 
eleven years of teaching greatly show. The fault mgy 
lie in a lack of consecrated teachers, or in the slowness 
of mind-action, to take in truths, on the part of the 
scholars; but there seems to be nothing at all in the 
Chinese temperament to prevent them from consistent 
Christian living. 

“Perhaps seventy-five per cent-of the Chinese one 
meets with in American cities are married men, sup- 
porting their families in China, who, by the United 
States Government, are prevented from coming to this 
country. These men are economical, and incessant 
workers, They are liberal in religious work. The 
Christian scholars are regular in attendance, devout and 
attentive. They are slowly receptive, but extremely re- 
tentive. Very few, almost none, read or study the Sun- 
day-school lessons away from the school; their work is 
too hard. We do not use the International lessons, but 
study the life of Christ and the parables, using Bibles 
with the Chinese and English texts side by side. All are 
able to read and write their own language. 

“Women teachers are more successful than men,— 
more patient,—and the scholars listen more closely to 
them. It may be safe to say that their hearts are more 
fully engaged in the work. They adhere more closely to 
recognized methods, instead of starting out on novel and 
untried ways of teaching, that experience shows are 
futile. We never mention disputed points in theology, 
and we’ encourage the scholars to do the talking. We 
use a plenty of Chinese tracts. The Chinese believe a 
book much quicker than they do a preacher. To give a 
tract wisely is to do good preaching in Chinese. But it 


is, after all, at the throne of grace where al] success in- 


teaching must begin. One of our Chinese pupils once 
wrote in this way his appreciation of our work: ‘ The 
Sunday-school is the foundation of the Christian life; 
for there we first begin to know the name of Jesus, and 
afterward to know him.as the Saviour. There we search 
the Scriptures to knoy where he came from, why he 
came, what he is teachi§g about, what he wants us to be, 
_ whom he died for, and #here he went after he died.’” 
Mr. Lee, of St. Georgg’s, also speaks of the Chinese as 
“appreciative and grat@fui,” and of the teachers as “ be- 






ceiling Saceiad daictatinened in their work, bs sees 
it is hard, and progress is slow.” 

Mr. Tobey says that the school at Berkeley is smaller 
than formerly, because several other churches have re 
cently organized Chinese departments. ‘‘ But,” he adds, 
“our Young Men’s Obristian Association work is much 


‘more effective than it was three years ago. The man 


who saye—as certain men are rash enough to say at 
times—that there is no such thing as a Christian China- 
man, would have to deny the evidence of his senses if he 
should see our Chinese Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion on Sunday, and follow the young men into their 
business in the week days. We have enlarged our work 
to the extent suggested by this card : 





League for the Protection of Law-abiding Chinese. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, President, 
Rurvus B. Tospey, Secretary and Treasurer. 
T. H. Lex, Agent. 


Berkeley Temple, cor. Warren Ave. and Berkeley St. 

















“ Persecutions and malicious prosecutions of the Chi- 
nese became so frequent that some organized movement, 
with Americans at the back of it, became a necessity. 
William Lloyd Garrison, worthy son of a worthy sire, 
was interested in the Chinamen because they were dowp- 
trodden and oppressed, but refused at first to enter into 
any combination with us, on the ground that he not only 
inherited the prejudices of his father against churches, 
but was more strongly tinctured with it; yet, when I 
suggested to him that the churches had taken the initia- 
tive in this matter, and not the outsiders, he came 
squarely round, and is doing yeoman’s work.. This 
league also, through T, H. Lee, agent,—himself a China- 
man,—looks after the sick among the Chinamen. There 
are no needy ones; they care for each other, and a Chi- 
nese pauper is an anomaly. 

“There are some things in a Chinese Sunday-school 
that might be recommended to our other Sunday-schools; 
for instance, by the rule of contraries, which the China- 
men so often employ, one of our scholars, finding that 
his teacher was absent for two successive Sundays, made 
a.call upon her, to ascertain the reason for her absence.” 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1893. 








Colorado, state, at Denver, ...... .0.ccc0e cesses sescesees voneee June 13-15 
South Dakota, state, at Watertown. .....6.....csceeeseeess June 13-15 
Obio, state, at Canton....... ..s0ssees scresers sosvseres sosseeees June 20-22 
Iowa, state, at Sheridan...................006 ssssseee seseesees June 20-22 
New York, state, at Chautanqua...............cc00.00 sees June 28-30 
Manitoba, provincial, at Portage La Prairie................ July 5-7 
Missouri, state, at Springfield... ............6....000esseenees July 12-14 
North Dakota, state, at Devil’s Lake..............0...000 July 12-14 


Wisconsin, state, at Monona Lake 


Kentucky, state, at Ashland .. --- August 22-24 


North Carolina, state, at Greensboro’ eaveseeee 80665 2000 August 22-24 
Seventh International, at St. Louis, Mo.........Aug. 31 to Sept. 2 
World’s Second, at St. Louis, Mo.......... s-«+e- September 4-6 





GOSPEL SERVICES IN CHICAGO. 


Apart from the question of the opening of the World's 
Fair on Sundays in Chicago, is the question of minister- 
ing to the spiritual needs of those who will be in Chicago 
during the season of the Exposition. The Rev. D. L. 
Moody is personally in charge of special religious ser- 
vices, and of a lecture course, at The Bible Institute 
for Home and Foreign Missions of the Chicago Evan- 
gelization Society, No. 80 Institute Place, Chicago. Mr. 
Moody sends a brief report of a sermon by the Rev. 
John MeNeill, of Scotland, which will-be found in the 
department of Worth Repeating. Mr. McNeill is one 
of the number of speakers referred to in the following 
letter to the Editor. 

CHICAGO, May 31, 1893. 
Eptror THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 

It may be of interest to your subscribers who expect to 
attend the World’s Fair, to know that daily lectures are given 
at the Bible Institute, Chicago, by some of the most eminent 
Bible teachers of America and Great Britain. 

Among those who are lecturing or will lecture during the 
summer are the Rev. Hubert Brooke, of England; Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, of Boston; Professor W. G. Moorehead, and Professor 
J. M. Stifler; Dr. Theodore Monod, of Paris; and the Rev. 
John MeNeill, the Rev. John Riddell, and the Rev. John Rob- 
ertson, of Scotland. These lectures are open to every one. 





‘ing Sunday‘and Monday, at the Bible Institute, 80 Institute 





Place. 

People visiting the World’s Fair can also have the oppor 
tunity of hearing these eminent men. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all. your readers to attend these lectures. 

Very truly yours, D. L. Moopy, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——_—<——_——_ 


WENDT’S TEACHING OF JESUS.* 


The first half of the second part of Professor Wendt’s 
great contribution to biblical theology is now accessible 
to English-reading students. In contrast with a large 
proportion of the theological works published during 
the present half-century, it is thoroughly ripe in thought 
and elaboration. The author seems to have found a 
translator worthy of him, and the book is printed in 
large clear type. , 

Professor Wendt is forty years old. His critical and 
theological training have been those now prevalent in 
Germany. He holds that Deuteronomy was written in 
Jeremiah’s time (p. 89); that the ceremonial precepts 
found in the Pentateuch are a “ product” of the “ post- 
exilian legal tendency ” (p. 46); that the last chapters 
of Isaiah are of exilian or post-exilian origin (p. 61); 
and that Daniel was written in the Maccabean times 
(p. 62). Apparently, he has received these views on 
tradition, and has never regarded the older traditional 
views as any more worthy of serious study than the pre 
Copernican systems of astronomy. He thinks of the 
Gospels and the other books of the Scriptures as written 
by men who had weaknesses and biases, so that the 
opinions they state are sometimes incorrect, and even 
their reports of the utterances of Jesus may vary from 
strict accuracy. 

There is great alarm in the Church, at present, over 
such views as these. To many they seem logically to 
lead to agnosticism or utter nihilism in religious opinion. 
It is interesting, therefore, to observe whether they have 
this tendency in a mind like that of Professor Wendt. 
And the result is reassuring. One trained in any of the 
American evangelical churches will miss in Professor 
Wendt’s account of the teaching of Jesus some things 
that seem important. He will strongly disapprove some 
things that he finds there. But, striking out here and 
there a page, and here and there a sentence, he will 
recognize in what remains the old evangelical truths 
which he has been accustomed to love. Some of these 
he will find in a new form of statement, the new state- 
ment adding, in some cases, to the force and beauty of 
the truth. And the whole is very far removed alike from 
materialism, or unspiritual rationalism, or fanciful specu- 
lation. 

The leading principle of Professor Wendt is thus stated 
by himself: “I am firmly persuaded that a resolute re- 
turn to the teaching of Jesus himself will be the most 
powerful and efficient means of promoting and strength- 
ening the Christian religion in our time, and making it 
clear and intelligible” (p. 2). He says that “the his- 
torical teaching of Jesus Christ was the perfect revela- 
tion of God for men.” He holds that all other teaching 
must be tested by this. If even prophets or apostles any- 
where contradict the teachings of Jesus, their doctrine 
must yield to his. 

The value of a book does not depend on the question 
whether the author and the reader hold identical opin- 
ions, especially in matters not treated of in the book 
itself. So it is in place to notice here that, whatever 
Professor Wendt’s own opinion may be, the principle 
laid down by him does not nécessarily require one to 
affirm that any prophetic or apostolic teachings recorded 
in the Scriptures ever actually contradict the teachings 
of Jesus; nor that teachings of apostles and prophets, 
supplementing those of Jesus himself, are lacking in 
authority orimportance. With these limitations, Ameri- 
can evangelical teachers would generally accept the posi- 
tion taken by Professor Wendt, and would agree with 
him that the first thing to do in Christian biblical theol- 
ogy is to determine what it was that Jesus taught. That 
is what the present work is for,—to give “in authentic, 
complete, unmixed knowledge of the historical elements 
of the teaching of Jesus.” 

That his account may be authentic, Professor Wendt’s 
first step isto make a critical analysis of the Gospels. 
This he bas done at length in the untranslated first part 
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_ a8 post-apostolic, though he insists. much on the sonship 
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of his work. In the present volume, he merely recapitu- 
lates the results he has reached, He regards Mark as 
the oldest of our Gospels, and recognizes in Mark cer- 
tain materials older than the rest of the book; for ex- 
ample, Mark 2: 1 to 3: 6 and 12: 18-87. These earlier 
fragments of Mark, together with the Logia incorporated 
into the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, constitute the 
earliest and most authentic sources, They give us the 
teaching of Jesus in essentially the form in which he 
taught it, Next to these, Professor Wendt recognizes 
the discourses of Jesus as reported in Jobn, as being 
early apostolic writings incorporated into our present 
Gospel, giving authentically the teaching of Jesus, though 
not in the form in which he taught it; and, after these, 
he prizes the information as to the teaching of Jesus that 
is expressed or implied in the apostolic epistles. Fora 
part of the setting of these materials he resorts to extra- 
biblical traditions concerning the Jewish history and 
thought of those times. His analysis of the Gospels 
differs from most others in giving greater relative promi- 
nence to the Gospel of John, as a source for learning 
what Jesus taught. : 

American evangelical teachers would not accept these 
analytical arrangements, except with the proviso that 
they shall not be unduly used to disgredit any of the 
statements made in the Gospels. With this proviso, no 
one doubts, whatever his theory of the composition of 
the Gospels may be, that some of the materials found in 
them are older than the time when the present Gospels 
were written. Especially no one doubts that the re- 
corded discourses of our Lord are older, and therefore 
technically more authentic, than our present Gospel 
narratives. And no one doubts the propriety or the 
utility of studying these earliest sources by themselves. 
Professor Wendt’s general plan is certainly correct, un- 
less it be that he gives too little weight to those parts of 
the Gospels which he regards as not included in the 
earliest sources. 

A formal statement as to the doctrine of the deity of 
Christ, as taught in the creeds of Christendom, does not 
come within the scope of the present volume. In it 
Professor Wendt does not state whether he regards this 
doctrine as a part of the teaching of Jesus, not yet 
reached in its order, or as a later apostolic doctrine, or 


ot Jesus with God, and capitalizes the pronouns that 
stand for his name. And we need not go beyond the 
record to ascertain his opinion on this point. It is 
enough that the reader who holds to the true deity of 
Christ will find in the present volume nothing to contra- 
dict his view, provided he also emphasizes the balancing 
doctrine of the creeds, the doctrine of the true humanity 
of Christ, As the gospel represents that Jesus ‘ grew ” 
in wisdom, so Professor Wendt makes much of the 
“human psychological development of Jesus ” (p: 395). 

In the first section of the book, he treats of the en- 
vironment intoé which Jesus came, especially speaking at 
some length of the religious ideas and the Messianic 
hopes held by the Jews of the time. How, in this en- 
vironment, were the peculiar religious and messianic 
views of Jesus formed? First of all, he “lived and 
moved in an element of Holy Scripture.” But how 
came he to understand the Scriptures so differently from 
those around him? Professor Wendt suggests that this 
may be partly accounted for by home influences, or by 
the influence of a supposed circle of devout friends; but 
he accounts for it mainly by “the peculiar spiritual 
power which belonged to Himself, and which He felt to 
be a miraculous divine endowment” (p. 94). Jesus was 
not compelled, like Paul, “to work His way out of ser- 
vile legalism.” “ He had always felt Himself in a rela- 
tion of sonship to God.” 

Professor Wendt holds that Jesus, with this miracu- 
lous consciousness of his “ filial relation to God,” came 
to possess a clearly defined view of the normal relation 
of man to God, the view which, later, he taught as the 
doctrine of the divine fatherhood. He also came to 
have a clearer idea than those around him of the true 
nature of the messianic promise, and of the “ kingdom of 
God.” But the knowledge that his peculiar filial rela- 
tion involved his being “ called of God to be the Messiah 
of the new kingdom  . . did not develop itself in Him by 
a process of reflection ; . . . it came to Him suddenly and 
unexpectedly through a miraculous revelation.” This 
revelation was made to him at his baptism. It was fol- 
lowed by the forty days of mental struggle in the wilder- 
ness. The struggle was not over the question whether 
he would accept the mission to which he was called, but 
over questions touching the nature of that mission. 
How could the mission of illustrating man’s filial rela- 


the messianic King? Professor Wendt holds that Jesus 
‘came frofn the temptation with a complete conception 
of his work as Messiah. Any subsequent growth or 
changes in his idea affected its details only. 

Having thus discussed the preparation of the man 
Jesus for his work of teaching, Professor Wendt takes 
up, as the second section of his work, certain external 
aspects of the teaching of Jesus. He treats of these in 
two chapters. The first ought to be published by itself, 
as a marvelously helpful little treatise on methods of 
teaching, and on New Testament interpretation. The 
second chapter treats of certain ideas found in the dis- 
courses of Jesus,—ideas on natural history, anthropology, 
angels and demons and the world of the dead, the his- 
tory of mankind, and especially of Israel, which Profes- 
sor Wendt thinks should be regarded rather as points of 
contact between Jesus and the generation he taught 
than as properly a part of his teaching. Within this 
range of ideas Professor Wendt places “ the adoption of 
the traditional ideas in regard to the origin of the Old 
Testament writings” (p. 171). He says: “For Jesus, 
Moses is the author of the whole legal system ; .. . David 
is the writer of Psalm 110.” Professor Wendt himself 
dees not regard Moses as the author of the whole legal 
system, nor David as the author of the One Hundred 
and Tenth Psalm. Again, he speaks of Jesus as defend- 
ing the divine authority of the Scriptures, “in spite of 
His knowledge of the imperfection of their contents” 
(p. 91). How does he reconcile such views as these with 
his confidence in the miraculous knowledge and the per- 
fect veracity of Jesus? His reply to this question is 
substantially as follows. Jesus, like other great teachers 
of men, found a stock of ideas in the minds of the men 
whom he wished to teach, many. of the ideas being erro- 
neous. If he had refused to appeal to any of their ideas 
except those which he regarded as strictly correct, he 
would have shut himself off from most of the avenues of 
approach to them. If he had habitually stopped to cor- 
rect their ideas before he appealed to them, he would 
thus have distracted their attention from the great 
truths which he wished to impress upon them, He did 
something better and wiser. He used the imperfect 
idea, as it stood, for conveying the lessons he wished 
to convey, not thereby endorsing it, but leaving it 
just where it stood before he used it. In regard to the 
whole range of ideas mentioned in this chapter, Professor 
Wendt says: “ He has never sought to investigate, cor- 
rect, or extend those ideas. He had to employ them in 
His teaching, but He has not made them special themes 
of that teaching. . .. He did not so accept them in order 
to give them the sanction of revelation, but only to con- 
centrate the attention of Himself and His hearers wholly 
upon that which formed the true theme of His revealed 
message, the gospel of the kingdom of God.” And 
surely, even the men who differ most widely with Pro- 
fessor Wendt in regard to the facts involved ought to 
recognize both the honesty and the logical flawlessness 
of this explanation. 

After all these preliminaries, occupying nearly half 
the present volume, Professor Wendt, in the third sec- 
tion, reaches his true theme, the teachings of Jesus. 
The great subject of this teaching is “ The Kingdom of 
God.” The leading topics are, to the close of the first 
volume, the fatherhood of God, the saving benefits of 
the kingdom, the righteousness required in its members, 
its nature and advent. The treatment is simply mar- 
velous in its grasp and strength. The reader, if he be at 
once appreciative and evangelical, will find some things 
to disapprove, and will often ask whether he ought to 
read something between the lines, but will, in the main, 
find the book delightful, intellectually nutritious, and 
spiritually uplifting. 





In his Survivals in Christianity, the Rev. Charles James 
Wood gives us a series of what he calls Studies in the 
Divine Immanence. He holds that the fundamental 
characteristic of Christian theism is the view that God 
is personally present in his world, and the world livesin 
God. He finds this view antagonized within Christen- 
dom itself by survivals of “ folk-faiths,” such as Panthe- 
ism, Deism, and Animism; and he undertakes to show 
how the doctrines of God, of the Church, of Forgiveness, 
of the Resurrection, and of Eternal Life, have been 
affected injuriously by the influence of these lower be- 
liefs. He aims at restoring each of these to the form 
and substance presented in the teaching of Jesus. This 
brings him into collision with a great many statements 
of doctrine currently received among us. Mr. Wood 
has no difficulty with any statements of the early creeds, 
and, indeed, he may be said to represent the disposition 





tions to God be adjusted to functions that belonged to 
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of many Broad Churchmen to fall back upon these. He 


certainly quarrels with the greater part of the doctrinal 
development since Anselm, if not since Augustine, To 
the latter, indeed, he is much fairer than are his school 
generally. But, after all is said, the whole procedure is 
open to question on the most general grounds. If the 
history of the Church since the Council of Chalcedon 
has been a history merely of blunders, then the theory 
of historical development has no value, and the grounds 
of hope for a better future for theology are but few. The 
theology which is to vindicate itself as the heir of the 
past must make Augustine, Anselm, Aquinas, Luther, 
Calvin, and Edwards intelligible to us as stages in a 
great process which leads on towards the beatific vision. 
“ Progressive Orthodoxy,” in which our author expresses 
his belief, cannot be progress away from the results of 
the development which is called orthodox. It must ab- 
sorb it, justify it, carry it to a higher plane of thought. 
To all this Mr. Weod assents in theory, and even 
strongly. But it can hardly be reconciled with such 
passages as his treatment of Anselm (pp. 174, 175). On 
the whole, the best worth of the book is as a contribu- 
tion to the science of comparative religion, as suggestive 
of the relation of older and lower faiths to Christianity. 
(8vo, pp. ix, 317. London and New York: Macmillan 
and Company.) 


The appearance of Mr. Henry ©. Lea’s book, Super- 
stition and Force, in 1866, was at once accepted as show- 
ing that a scholar of. extraordinary industry and attain- 
ments had taken up some of the most difficult problems 
of history, The second edition, appearing in 1878, was 
enriched by investigations which showed the connection 
of the usages discussed—the Wager of Law, the Wager 
of Battle, the Ordeal and Torture—with the primitive 
traditions of the Aryan race. In the. fourth edition, 
which has recently appeared, Mr. Lea avails himself of 
the latest investigations to expand his treatment of the 
second and third of the four subjects. As every reader 
will expect, the book is a virtually exhaustive handling 
of matters hitherto left in obscurity, and abounds in 
out-of-the-way erudition. It is noteworthy how power- 
fully and successfully the Church labored for the sup- 
pression of Torture, until the establishment of the 
Inquisition’ induced her to withdraw her resistance. 
(8vo, pp. xvi, 614. Philadelphia: Lea and Brothers.) 
Mr. Lea has also reprinted from the papers of the Ameri- 
can Church History Society his paper on “The Absolu- 
tion Formula of the Templars,” which traces the growth 
of the idea of sacramental confession (p. 22). 


Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s Uncle Remus books come 
to an end in Uncle Remus and his Friends: Old Planta- 
tion Stories, Songs, and Ballads, with Sketches of Negro 
Character, the whole illustrated by off-hand sketches 
from the not over-careful, but sometimes amusing, pen- 
cil of A. B. Frost. As for the Uncle Remus material, it 
must be confessed that Mr. Harris has beaten the metal 
pretty thin, and that it would have been better had an 
earlier stop been made. But in the semi-humorous 
books of which the old colored masculine Scheherezade 
is the central figure there is enough really valuable folk- 
lore to give them some permanent place in our literature 
oflocality. (12mo, cloth, pp. xiv, 357. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, and Company. Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The first number (June) of McClure’s Magazine ap- 
parently indicates a success from the start, though a 
distinctly literary tone in the articles is lacking, and 
several—particularly that on De Lesseps—are really 
careless in style. Based upon the long experience of a 
syndicate which has provided for many newspapers 
articles by noted writers which have been varied, timely, 
and interesting, without being unduly sensational, the 
monthly will follow the same general methods. This 
first number proffers interesting personalia, copiously 
illustrated, about Gladstone, De Lesseps, and Howells, 
the latter of whom was “ interviewed” by H. H. Boyesen 
in a very one-sided dialogue between the two, which is 
to be the first of a dangerous series of “ Real Con- 
versations.” Other contents are an article by Henry 
Drummond (accompanied by a good portrait) on the 
evolution of the ear; a fresh statement concerning the 
capture and training of wild animals; and copies of photo- 
graphs of Howells, Lew Wallace, Boyesen, and Daudet at 
various ages. This last idea was started in the Strand 
Magazine of London, but the present pictures, as was to 
be expected in an American monthly, are much better 
produced. McClure’s Magazine may be said to be con- 
ducted on lines similar to those of the last-named periodi- 





cal, or of The [London] Idler, or of The Cosmopolitan, 
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but to address a more intelligent taste. 

As its price is but fifteen cents, it may 
make inroads into the circulation of the 
costlier monthlies. 





The printing of the book-catalogue of 
the British Museum, which in manuscript 
fills more than two thousand volumes, was 
begun in 1881, and is now advancing rap- 
idly. The latest volume issued is devoted 
to complete editions of the Bible, but ex- 
cludes separate editions of the Old and 
the New Testament and versions of sec 
tions of the Scriptures, This catalogue 
covers two hundred and forty-two pages, 
and records data of twenty-seven thousand 
complete editions of the Bible, Thirteen 
pages are devoted to polyglot Bibles, 
eighty-eight to English, twenty-one to 
German, fifteen to Dutch, thirteen to 
French, forty-five to Latin, and only two 
to Greek. The English Bibles thus fill 
about one-third of the catalogue. Inter- 
esting data aré given concerning nearly 
all of these editions, Excluding English, 
Greek, and Latin versions, the catalogue 
revords translations in eighty-three lan- 
guages. Guttenherg’s Mazarin Bible was 
the firat published. The fifteenth century, 
however, saw seventy-five editions of the 
Latin Bible leave the press, the majority 
of these appearing in Germany. The 
oldest portion of the Bible printed: in the 
English language appeared in Cologne in 
1525, issued by Tyndale. The first Ger- 
man Bible appeared in Strassburg in 
1466; the first French Bible in 1510; 
and the first Italian in 1471, when two 
versions appeared, both at Venice, The 
first Spanish Bible dates from 1569, but 
was published at Basel in Switzerland; 
and, still stranger, the first Portuguese 
Bible was printed by the Dutch in East 
India for their Portuguese subjects. The 


first Slavic: Bible, appeared in 1488 in |: 


Bohemia; and it was not until 1822 that 
permission was granted by Russia to print 
the Bible in the Russian language. Poland 
had several versions of the Scriptures as 
early as the sixteenth century. The cata- 
logue reports in all more than eleven 
hundred editions of the Bible in English. 
The Museum has among its treasures ten 
editions of German translations done 
before the days of Luther, That the 
number is even larger than this is known 
from the recent researches of Pastor W. 
Walther. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday Schoot Times ts given each week. The 
regular edition thie week for subscribers te 
164,000 coptes. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advwertis- 
ing rate ts $1.25 per dine, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement rumning @ year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain wniform amount 
af space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
t will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All. advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
dar rates. Sia 

Tired professional men use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, The tired professional and liter- 
ary men Will find nothing so soothing and 
tefreshing as Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
This is the testimony of thousands of these 
classes of men. 
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Hints on Child-Training. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 
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MRS. RORER’S 
BOOK ON CANNING 


is the only one worth the name. 


CANNING AND PRESERVING tells plainly 
how to put up all kinds of fruite and vegetables; 
how to can, preserve, ord pickle; how to make 
catsups, marmalades, butters, syrups, flavored vine- 
etc. A book that saves time and money. 
, in peper overs, 40 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
By mail, or of 
ARNOLD AND COMPANY, 


420 Litrary Street, Philadelphia. 
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UNNY-SIDE SONGS. 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
By DR. W. H. DOANE. 


The Latest and Best Work by this Popular Author. 
Aaa 5a, if ordered 
ope we. 206s] Spedinen peges free on a 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 216 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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“FRIEND FRITZ” Gems, A collection of some 

of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 

-- little musical sketch. Price Scents. “SONGS 
THE ASSEMBL 


X’’ by Geo, F. Rootand C. C. 
Caen. A superior collection of music especially 


name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.0. “GOSFPRBL HYMNS” Nos. 5 andé 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A smal! type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth Scte. “THE FESTIVAL OMOIm”, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable chorases for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR”, 2 monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, With anthems for the choir and volun~ 

taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms te 
Stabe of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY— 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., . 
CINCINNATI, . . NEW YORK, . - ommcace 
BETTER, AND MORE OF IT! 

We om . ihe or be ie beck of NEW 
pieces this year by Swen ir 
rick, and Gilmour, entitled PRAISE UN 
SONG. Sample, by mail, 35 cents; at store, 
$3.60 per dozen. 

JOHN 3. HOOD, * 
; Services (new). 





1024 Arch Street, 
_ Phils. Ps, 
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Knightly 4 
Soldier 4 


The life story of Major Henry W. 
Camp, one of our noblest soldier 
heroes, told by his companion and ise 
closest friend, Chaplain H. Clay ‘i 
Trumbull. 

The book was written in the midst 
service. It is full of 
exciting incident and vivid word 
pictures of bivouac and battle. Just 
the book for young men of to-day. A 


of active 


Among the noble American young men 
whose blood has moistened the battle-fields 
of freedom,none have left a more honora- 
ble memorial of gallant deeds and a pure 
and beautiful character, than the subject 
of this biography.—New York Tribune. 


323 pages. Price, $1.50. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Illustrated, 











JUST OUT. 
THE CORONA. 


BY D. ©. JOHN, D.D. 


The freshest, brightest, and best Sunday- 
school book in the world. 


* Especially rich in hymns for Christmas, Eas- 
ter, Children’s Day, and Harvest Home. 
Thirty composers represented. 
Bingle mail, $ ? 4 
Per oon ” 
80. 0 


Per hundred, 
JOSEPH FLANNER, Publisher, 
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THE SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
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DLXON'S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEAD. 

It not familiar with them, mention The Sunda 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples wort 
double the money. 

Jos. Dixon CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERGEY CITY. N. J. 








wide ‘reputation. 
modern experience. 


to be helpful and suggestive. 


There is a judicial fairness and grasp which is 
very delightful. The book is stimulating, broad- 
ening, and wholesome.—Pxdlic Opinion. 


| present day... . 
nation.— 
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A BOOK BRIMFUL OF SUGGESTIVE TRUTHS. 


The Divine Order of Human Society. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8. T. D. 


It contains the L. P. Stone Lectures-for 1891, delivered before Princeton 
Theological Seminary by Professor Thompson, a Christian sociologist of 
It discusses the burning questions of the Family, the 
Nation, the School, and the Church, in the light both of the Scriptures and 
The clear, strong utterances of a keen Christian scholar 
and practical man of affairs on these subjects of universal interest are sure 


social problem so fully and so satisfactorily pre- 


The lectures . . . cover the entire field of social 
which are pressing themselves forward for solution at the 
All these questions, in their various phases 
and relations, are discussed with great ability and discrimi- 
Lutheran Observer. 


This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar; or it may be had of 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., PusBLisHERs, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole 


sented.— The Christian Intelligencer, 
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PAC AE TENT 


Is insomnia’s greatest 
enemy. Thevery best 
sleeping tonic ever 


known. Po 
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fe WATCH - CLOCK 


the greatest novelty of the age. 
For full particulars how to obtain both, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. ©. Box 287.- New York City, N.Y. 
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in price. 
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Whether quaffed 
from a vessel of} 
tin, glass or gold; 

There’s nothing so 
good for the young 

or the old—as 

















A delicious health- < 
giving, thirst-satis- \Wy 
| fying beverage. A 
temperance drink for 
temperance people. eos 


Sold and Enjoyed Everywhere. 
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{NSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


un cans see at tte Srutiten ¥. Wi EN ¥. WHITMAN 28am, 
inventors and only ufacturers. Philadelphia, Pa. 

























THE SCHOLAR’S MACAZINE. 


A 32 PAGE MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 





Bright stories and 
poems by the best 
writers for young 
people. 


upon application. 





12 
CENTS 
YEARLY 


IN A PACKAGE OF FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 


Single copies, 25 cents a year. 
a new idea in Sunday-schoot literature. 
places it within the reach of any school. 
appropriate for a gift to their scholars. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
103! Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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The International 
Lessons with notes 
by askilled lessen- 
help writer. 











This little magazine embodies 
Its remarkably low price 
Teachers will find it 
Specimen copies sent free 




















WORTH REPEATING 


oo 


THE INFINITE. 


From ‘‘ The reome of Giacomo Leopardi,” trans- 
l lated by Frederick Townsend. ] 


This lonely hill to me was ever dear, 
This hedge, which shuts from view so large a 


part 
Of the remote horizon. As Is sit 


And , absorbed, I in m mt oy a" 
The boundless < maid that that Beyond 
The silence su 
Reemont and for a — I am calm. 

d as I listen to the wind, that through 
These trees is murmuring, Its plaintive voice 
I with that infinite compare 


And things eternal I reall, ad all 

fie permed dead, and this, »that round me lives; 
utters its complaint. us wandering 

My thought in this immensity is drowned ; 

And sweet to me is shipwreck on this sea. 





THE PRODIGAL SON’S 


EPITAPH. 
* M 
Crna Salat Svente Gamren Cisags, ay 


“T thought on my tes gh and turned my feet 
unto thy testimonies, made haste and de- 
layed ast to keep thy commandments” (Psa. 
119 : 55, 56). 

This is the Old Testament story of the 
prodigal son. What you have in the New 
Testament, set forth in wondrous detail 
by our Lord in his inimitable story, you 
have condensed into this brief epitome of 
the experience of the man who wrote the 
psalm. There, as here, you have the his- 
tory of aman who once lived, and of whom 
it is implied here, and expressed there, 
that he wandered on the wrong track; 
that he came to the end of that—he came 
to himself, he wandered back , and 
brought himself into all temporal and 
eternal blessing by his return, 

It is just, I sometimes think, what one 
might have expected to be seen on the 
headstone of the prodigal son after he 
died, and was buried. e hope he lived 
long and did well, and that in the end of 
the day he redeemed the follies and disas- 
ters of the early part; then, at last, filled 
with years and honors, he fay down and 
died, and was buried. ‘‘ Devout men car- 
ried him to his burial, and made lamenta- 
tions over him;” and we will suppose 
that, as they do i in this country, ov put 
up a headstone and inscription. If so, I 
cannot think of an —— more suita- 
ble than our present text. . 

“T thought on my ways. » The begi 
ning lies in serious thoughtfulness. 
ligion is not magic, it is miracle; but it 
is not jugglery, it is not witchcraft, it is 
not being “ hypnotized; ” it is not any of 
these things. You never put your intel- 
lect to a higher use than whe en you turned 
its powers upon your own ways, enlight- 
ened by the surest guide, the Word of 
God. I rather fear that many people 
think that, while you need to take your 
intellect with you when you go to hear a 
lecture on philosophy or on science, you 
can bring your addled head when you 
come to hear the gospel. Get rid of that 
idea. Bring your best brains with you 
when you come to hear God’s Word. ... 

“T thought,” that is the beginning ; to 
think for ourselves. Do not let me do 
your thinking for you. No, no; it is not 
7a thoughton m sermon,” but “‘ I thought 
on my ways.” In God’ 8 providence I may 
be a great help to you, or I may not be, 
but the thing has to be done by yourselves, 
It is your own soul that is the issue at 
stake, and the thinking that will save it 
must be dane by that soul’s powers them- 
selves. 

“I thought on my ways,”—a man who 
thought for himself, that was the begin- 
ning with him of all his blessings. Are 
you doing it? For there is an essential 
thoughtlessness in all our 75 natu- 
rally, as regards the gospel Ypu will 

et men who sit under best preaching 
intellectually, and from the point of view 
of interest and of power to awaken the 
heart and the conscience and emotions, 
and they sit, and they sit, and they grow 
white, and they grow old, and they die, 
and leave no sign that ever once they were 
wakened up to think for themselves about 
their eternal drift and destiny. . 

‘While the stream of the minister's ser- 
mon is flowing, the mill-wheel of your 
thinking is go ng; but, after the sermon 
stops, how long does the mill-wheel turn? 
When the sluice is shut down, and the 
mill-head is turned off, how long does the 














mill go? Bodice wo get house, one GAM 
ee ne ee eee 
stan ; 


Secondly, he tells us he thought about 
himself. ... To ourselves we ought to be 
in every sense of the term interesting crea- 
tures. And this text helps the preacher; 
it relieves him of a great responsibility 
that ought never to be puton him, I do 
not know your ways; you area deep mys- 
tery to me. You do not know my ways. 
- I can only see the surface current, and 
the winds that blow and curl and crisp 
the water on the top of it; but of those 
deep, strong undercurrents that Sow 
through what can I know? .. . Do not 
expect me to work miracles. I don’tknow 

our ways. I don’t know the secrets that 
lie within your ken. If I did, God knows 
I would use them; God knows I would 
preach themtoyou. I would spread them 
out before -you till your heart stwod still 
with this thought: “God Almighty must 
have told that man all my ways.”... 

Two or three channels into which we 
may run our independent thinking: Who 
am 1? Where am I? Where am I going? 
All that is covered by the expression 
“thinking of one’s ways.” Who am I? 
The Bible and my own conscience give 
the only and the sure answer to that ques- 
tion, hat is man? Ask philosophy, 
ask science, and, to their infinite shame, 
they are not quite sure whether we are 
gradually developed, not yet perfectly de- 
veloped monkeys,—or donkeys, maybe; 
they don’t know which, nor whether we 
are-going up or back. They have not 
made up their minds yet. tween my 
finger and thumb (when holding a few 
leaves of God’s Book) there is what is of 
more value, as a contribution to that 
A B GO question, “Who am I?” than is 
contained in all that ever the philosophers 
wrote, either ancient or modern. God’s 
Word says (my own conscience rings re- 
sponsive to it) I am an immortal soul. 
God breathed into our nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul. 
There is in us a spark of God’s own kin- 
dling, and God shall die the day I die, 
That is to say, I shall never die,—never, 
never.. My body goes down, but my body 
is not any morethan my coatis I. I can 
do without one, I can do without the 
other... The old heathen poet was far 
ahead of some of these modern ones when he 
said, “Non omnis moriar” ("I shall not all 
die”). ...Think of it. Born never, never, 
never to go out of conscious existence, 
You know what Christ said about one un- 
turned sinner. The only thing Christ 
could think of was, ‘‘ Good had it been for 
that man had he never been born.” A 

, alas! that could never, never, come 
is way; for he had been born. ... 

Where am I going? The Bible tells us 
more than the vague word “eternity,” 
ape sey = us where si are going. ... 

e must all appear—put in an appearance 
before the judgment-seat of Christ. cee 
You and I must take our turn to drift 
across the blinding blaze of light that 
streams from the judgment-seat of Christ. 
We muat, like specks in the sun, take our 
turn of appearing in front of the judgment- 
seat of Christ to be inter-penetrated, to be 
shot through and through with that pier- 
cing light that will discover everything... .. 
We are going to meet Jesus, and yet while 
I speak the hearts of some of you here 
cringe with fear or turn away with aver- 
sion. You donotlike Jesus! Man, your 
hell has — in that feeling; know what 
your hell will be. Youdonotlike Jesus; 
God grant you may get put right to-night, 
so that the judgment day may have no 
terror for you, and that the judge may be 
your friend. ... 

That is what I am trying to do—so to 
fill your soul with the image of him, and 
the idea of him, and the presence of your 
Saviour, a really human being, and yet 
God—having a name Jike you, a being 
like you, a personality as you have; 
not a mere myth or a phantom, but Christ 
Jesus, who lives, who loves, who wept, 
who died, who rose, who is coming again. 
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Discovered a New World where, 


to-day, in millions of homes, his 
name is honored. The 
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Has discovered a way to put com- 
fort and luxury In these homes at 
60 per cent, of the usual cost, 
The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


35,000 MEMBERS. 
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The Blood Covenant. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 





REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 





* The Blood Covenant”’ 


One of the primitive rites deserving of more attention than it has yet 
received, as throwing light on many important phases of Bible teaching, is the 
rite of blood-covenanting: a form of mutual covenanting, by which two persons 
enter into the closest, the most enduring, and the most sacred of compacts, 
as friends and brothers, or as tore than brothers, through the inter-commingling 
of their blood, by means of its’mutual tasting or of its inter-transfusion, ’ 

_ It was while engaged in the preparation of “Friendship the Master- 
Passion,” that Dr. Trumbull came upon facts concerning this primitive rite of 
covenanting—between blood-brothers, or blood-friends—which induced him to 
turn aside from his other studies, in order to pursue investigations in this direc- 


was the result of these investigations. 


The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture. 
They show what such words as “‘ blood,”’ “ life,” “‘ life-giving,”’ “‘ sacrifice,” “‘com- 
munion,” meant at the time of the writing of the Bible; and, incidentally, they 
show how mistaken have been some of the modern popular views of those terms. 

This book is not, strictly speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents 
primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. The first edition 
of this work was received with high praise on both sides of the Atlantic. This 
new edition contains important additions, as meeting questions raised by emi- 
nent critics in their reviews of the work. 





. . A handsome cloth-bound book of 390 pages. 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadélphia, Pa. ’ 
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KEEP COPIES OF YOUR LETTERS. 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 
Are sold by all leading stationers. 
Prices, $1 and $1.30. No press required, 





Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 
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Money Will 
Double Itself 


in less than 10 years at 
7%. At 4% it will take 
18. Can you afford to 
lose 8 years ? 

* Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘sonias: 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Sunday School Times. 


" AUST.HNVE ase 8 


Sid's Day. Write quick Brohard 


_ AMER. MANED OF SILA 


uk meil. Agents makin 
Eraser M’f'g Co.. X 1123, La 


TEACHING © TEACHERS 
Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and 


F egoony has already found its wr into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the 
hand-book on Sunday-school pod nag 
“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 
By ar ioe tar ava’ orgs tr 
ness for oeRee alia calls would be aap 
able blessing to every school in the land.”— 
The Christian Union. 

A book of 390 bound in cloth, size 7 

x 5% inches. Prise, $1.00. For sale by - 
| sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 



























JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























































































‘You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
your new.” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and cld methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
sav:ag and strength-sparing inventions of modern times. 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No. 3 


¥ Working, 


















or in any occupation in- 
ental to a woman’s 

life, from childhood 

\ to motherhood, 

) there is nothin 

healthful, com Bet 

able and graceful as 


FERRIS'GOOD SENSE 
Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children. 
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113 Bend for 1 New York. (Established 1844.) 








It’s the Hartford—the wheél 

; can depend upon -—it’s built to last 
— it’s when it’s old — catal 
for nothing —- Hartford Cycle 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 





Fis em | the Master-Passion. 
on the autie and history of friend- 


shlp, an and it its a force 
inches), eae in cloth 


pad em dd a box. Price, $3.00. 


The Knightly Soldier. 


A Biogra’ of M Henry Ward Cam 
| New and Seles eattion. 2, pages (4x 
| inches), illustrated. Price, $1.50 
This is the life-story of an exceptionally fine 
en of the best student-sokdier of the 
nion. Just the book for wide-awake young 
men, for Sunday-school libraries and for 
young men’s associations. 


A Model Superintendent. 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Commit- 
tee. It isan object lesson, showing how a good 
superintendent actual! did his wee Bound 
in cloth, with a fine steel portraitof Mr. Haven. 
188 pages (54474 inches). $1. 


Yale Lectures on the nee: School. 


The - School : M ettee mien, 
Methods, an fom ER, 





os —— hyo big: — TToheot iar a 
pages, 5x nches, ndsome 
bound in cloth. fi Mice “sso 50. f 


Teaching and Teachers. 


A book of 390 pages (544.7% inches), bound 
in cloth. Price, $1.00. Iti s fosday the the pope 
r hand-book on Suntlay-achool teocht 


Hints on Child- -Training. 


A series of thirty articles on the nature and 
scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 
dren. 311 pages (54x74 inches). Price, $1.00. 


The Blood Covenant. 

An examination of a primitive rite, and its 
bearings on Seripture. This is snot, strictly 
speaking, 6 theological treatise, but it presents 
_— y+ facts by yer theological opinions 


890 pages (5 
aig inches). Price, $2.00 4 vies x 





A en oe cen deeniiiiers + tanee ore 
,% 





biblical students, and for the unlearned Bible 


reader. It is also an attractive of ad- 
venture quite out of the usual ex: of 
ee gm evvn in the desert of the Wanderings. 


(74%x9 inches). Two gears and 
ton Sit bees ustrations, Price, $3. 


Principles and Practice.. 


A series of brief essa: » six volumes, Each 
be ~ 4 jane in i 


of eanaueh, a 
+> tots apptianainn to footy v3 ae ta ‘ y 

r x nches 
tastefully toand fr cloth, oct coctooed enclosed in a 
box. Price, ya a set, or ‘fifty cents a volume 
for less than a set. 


Two Northfield Sermons. 

1. Moral Color-Blindness, 

2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success. 

These sermons were delivered before the 

conferences of college students at Northfield. 
Their ica) lessons bear directly on present 
duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor 
in manly living. In one —— of 53 pages 
(54x inches). Price, 30 cen: 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 


Important facts in recent Assyrian discov- 
eries ate here brought to bear nh wy the Book 
of Jonah. The book can be read van 
by all who are interested in the truth of 
Bible story. 19 , with ee perry (SX 
7% inches). , 20 cents 


The Ten pinsiettincnts as a Covenant 


of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandmen 
the light of Oriental methods of tho 





Cand 





For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





manner of speech. 38 pages (534<7% 


ches). 
Price, 26 cents. 
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THE ONLY FAULT found with the 








onty, but also to 


ta" None genuine unless stamped 








Shawknit-Half-Hose 


is found by. the dealer that says “they. wear too long.” 
unequalied durability is not due to good material and workmanship 


Their 


: PERFECTION OF FIT. 


C2ech, wm the toe, 
Suaw Srocnine Co., Lowell, Mass, 








Will Not 
Cut 


Acknowliged the BEST DRESS STAY On te ate 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of steel and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 
made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations. Take none but the ‘‘Ever Ready.’’ 





Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS, 


DEL DRESS STEEL CO., 74 Grand St., New 
SPECIAL SoTs. t - BROWN & METZNER, 535 Maries 8 Btrect, San Francisco. 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





GEO. D. SWAN, 
Successor to BaxTER C. Swan, 
mm aaa Low aa 
CHURCH, HALL, axnp LODGE 


FURNITURE 

















» RULPIT. “FURNITURE. 


2s Brs 












seins For Churches, Halls, 
and Dwellings. 
We makea church lighting. 
A.J, WEIDENER, 
No. 36 Sopth 24 St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


SCHOOLS. 
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waived for Illovkenee 





The Sunday ‘Schoo! Times intends to admit only times that are 











CHURCH | — xstavitenca 1027. 
ORCANS eae ag tie 








HASTINGS, Boston. Mase. 





trustworthy Should, however, an advertisement of a 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 


invited. 


YOUR NEW GOWN, 


Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 


It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 

There. is but one best, 
and that is Dr. WARNER'S 
Coratine Dress- Stay. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than stéel 
or French Horn. 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents. 
Sold by leading merchants. 








Warner Bros., 
359 Broadway, New York. 


KAYSER | 
PATENT 





SILK 
GLOVES 


Are sold with a 
guarantee ticket 
that calls for 
“another pair if 
the tips wear out 
ie peer dealer hasn't them, write to JULIUS 


KAYSER, New York, and he will see that you 
get them, 





“Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made.” 
Established 


SALKINS & LASKEY, Marblehead, Maes. 
AVOID IMITATIONS OF THIS SHOR! 











The New Shape 
in Hosiery. 





CHSON FAVORITE WAIST 
whoattend the Werld’s Fair 
> i id wear this we i phe men be 

. ng excellent su: 
bem pa 


ing 5 oe it Hers 
ara, geld, fast Gack, summer net 
arranted. 


ly to ease a: 
‘ d everywhere, or 
= postpaid for a i Atieation is invited to 





our com rset Exhibit at the 
World's it is a revelation 
in corset uctions. 
CORONET CO., Jackson, Mich. 
6th O'NE : ILLS, . York. 
Simoes ew 
saw — ees dealersia Toreamplesas Millinery, 








In ordering goods, or in making in- 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publishers, 
as well as the advertiser, by that 
you saw the advertisement in The 








School Times. 








a party not having good comercial credit be iusdverteutiy inserted, 


[Tone 10,1908. 
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